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| MUSINGS OF A REGENT-STREET 
PHILOSOPHER. 


| Putosoruers who dwell in the country are usually 
very loud in their admiration of the patness of all 
things in nature to each other: how the fleece, for 
instance, grows luxuriantly upon animals which have 
to bear a good deal of cold in the open air; how the 
colour of the herbage is calculated to have such a 

lrefreshing effect upon the human eye; how weak 
aimals get stings, horns, and venomous teeth where- 
with to protect themselves; and so forth. It is all 
very well, and so is the raving of the rural poets 
about primroses and daffodils, and rosy - cheeked 

| maidens, and 

| Shallow waters, to whose falls 

i Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


‘But, in my opinion, all the good things to be had in 
the country are to be had in town, with many more 
besides. In Covent Garden Market, we have the whole 
spoils of the country laid at our feet every morning. In 
the Opera-house, we have human beauty of all kinds, 
from the blonde to the olive, concentrated every evening. 
Besides all this, we have society beyond what the 
country can give, or, what cannot be had in the country 
-an exemption from society. As for those curious 
adaptations, why, I never take a walk along the streets 
without seeing something much to the same purpose, 
jor which amuses me quite as much. 

For example—we are now in the midst of an 
wmeommonly severe February — keen north winds, 
frequent snow and sleet, Humane Society in active 
employment on the Serpentine, trains stopped, and 
deaths in the drift reported every morning in the 
Times. Well, what do I find when I take my usual 
morning-walk along Regent Street? Why, all the 
mercers’ windows are filled with the most inviting of 
‘Scotch lambs’ wool hosiery. Every doorway of the 
 clothes-shops holds forth examples of fictitious gentle- 
men, rendered perfectly comfortable by the Albert 
; Pallium at 36s., or the still more redoubtable Welling- 
}ton at L.2, 10s. Double kids turn out their furry 
linings under your eyes in every window, leaving you 
|| M0 room to doubt, that if you have cold fingers, it is 
your own fault. The very night-caps have put on a 
| more cozy aspect at this biting season. Thin cotton 
| in summer, they have become thick woollen now. 
| What better adaptation could you have? It is the 
|| Same with the ladies’ mercery. Thick shawls, Merino 
|| Vests, velvet cloaks ‘lined throughout with silk and 
|| quilted,’ legions of squirrel boas, fill every window. 
[* Sortie de Bal, edged with white fur, vies with the 


Envelope de ? Opera, which ‘unites grace with comfort.’ 
Fur-lined boots and carriage-muffs have sprung up 
everywhere, in obedience to the exigencies of the hour. 

At the same time, there is not a single article of 
apparel to be seen that you could imagine to be 
adapted for a different season. The whole tribe of 
light summer articles you might have observed six 
or eight months ago, is gone like the contemporary 
haberdashery of nature. You have no chance of catch- 
ing cold from the sight of a suit of Nankeens, as is 
said to have happened by an unfortunate accident to a 
friend of mine many years ago! You are spared the 
agony of the cold shiver which would be occasioned by 
the sight of the Gossamer Blouse, L.1, 2s. If it exists 
at all, it is kept in innocuous obscurity, to come out 
again with the roses and the butterflies. Even the 
Sylphine Ventilating Hat, under 2 0z., 14s. 6d., is kept 
back for the present, as a kind of impertinence. Now, 
is not all this very merciful? Have not we in town 
reason to be thankful for the kind consideration with 
which we are treated? 

But doubtless we shall have, by and by, though it is 
difficult at present to imagine it, the fine weather back 
again. The time of joyful summer will return to Pall- 
Mall. We shall be fain to study in our daily walks 
how we are to get shade as we go along. The refresh- 
ing sound of the water-cart will be hailed in the club- 
saloons through the open window. All London will be 
sweltering in excessive heat. And what will be the 
character of the mercers’ window-exhibitions then? 
Why, there will not be a single article calculated to 
convey sensations of comfort to be seen. ‘The Albert 
and the Wellington Palliums, the half-introverted 
double kids, will all have been withdrawn. <A woollen 
night-cap would now be felt as an insult to the public 
sensations, and accordingly it has disappeared. Fur- 
bordered cloaks and fleecy jackets for the ladies are 
also preterite. Instead of all these things, we have an 
abundance of light gauzy articles, of which cotton and 
silk are the principal constituents. No coat pretends 
to weigh above three ounces, or any hat above two. 
Everything designed to clothe us has a breezy, fluttering 
character, suggesting nothing beyond the barest defe- 
rence to that dictum of public opinion which rules that 
we shall walk about covered. Black having a special 
affinity for heat, most things are now of light colours, 
particularly hats. Now, is there not here also a fine 
case of adaptation? I must say, for my part, I could 
desire nothing better. 

By and by, a season comes when an unaccountable 
desire of going to the country seizes upon the public. 
It is a time I hate, but I cannot help it. Migrate we 
must, or pretend to it. Well, for those of us who really 
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are to leave town, see how pat becomes! | shovel, to whom the labour of gold-seeking is quite | great 
Portmanteaus and carpet-bags for the travel- | suitable ; and by them alone is it endurable. | | conseq 
ler, knapsacks for the pedestrian, instantly assume @/ A plain question may be put: Have you soft handy? | | but a | 
in the street scenery they never bear! t¢ you have, the notion of gold-digging is absur). | Mm || hesita 
at any other time. Shooting-coats, Tweed -trousers, and if will it. What sh 
thick shoes of powerful armature, fishing-boots, and all |°"° * You 8% you wit rue i. shoals of (-¥ 
sorts of headgear, excepting only the respectable disappointed would-be diggers have I seen returning | i | ae 
English hat, are presented at one-half of the clothiers’ | crest-fallen to Melbourne, and then for the first tine | I || te “ 
doors, provoking us unfortunate towns-people with | glad to take any kind of employment! To sail to the ion 
suggestions of rustic recreations, which we are all | opposite end of the globe to dig for gold, when tly | emigr: 
willing to believe we are up to, till we come to make | body is totally unprepared for the labour, is as wig farmit 
positive trial. Even for the mere railway excursion, | an act as that of the lunatic who, fancying himself gone t 
there is something piquantly suggestive; for see, of| 4 fish, plunged into the stream, and was drowned. |” The 
all the wrappers, ‘the Tantivy’ now stands foremost. : all dily test their fi ’ has bo 
Fresh from reading Scrope’s Nights and Days of Salmon- especially tness for of you 
fishing, and St John’s Wild Sports of Sutherlandshire, | ®¥°h employment by a few weeks ‘oil in a fairs 
we see cooking apparatuses and liquor-flasks, which brick-field, living at the same time roughly in a tent, suffer’ 
whisk us off along the cheap line of the imagination to | eating only mutton and cakes; the latter made of flour | ‘gent 
the borders of sunny rivers and slumbering lakes, | and water, with a little salt, and baked in wood-embers; | ing. 
converting the most intense clyb-men at once into | drinking no beverage except tea, made with muddy || young 
something little better than gipsies. One-half the| water; sleeping on a rough, hard bed, and all the || had be 
becanse | time enjoying only the society of their fellow-experi. | | had 2 
will a : see, and, lo! the 7 cong - shop- mentalists, nor once visiting the haunts of civilisation, | Austr 
windows. as it were by the use of Aladin’s wonderful I repeat, the only individuals who could in prudence oem 
lamp. Let London alone for miracles after all ! travel 16,000 miles to work the Australian gold-ields tack, 
For my part, I never really go to the country. I | without a previous trial of their powers of endur. siderii 
always talk of it, and believe I am to go; but when | ance and self-denial, are excavators, field-labourers, | MJ | of th: 
the time comes, I find I cannot think of quitting | brick-makers, sailors, and miners; all of whom, as a men | 
omg I few class, suffer but little in body or mind from the even 
hings, an very well for those who have a tvationa, successes Let 
for But that has never been my On one or and of in A 
two occasions I got what a promising invita- eeing- . wheel 
tions to the pad 10d and ai but with all the agre- | _ The clerk of professional man may ask: Could not oe 
mens of a good country mansion, the thing proved dull, I, if Unsucces ul as a gold-mincr, trade to advantage? || carpe 
decidedly. The talk was all about small local affairs, In certain favourable circumstances and situations, this he | 
in which I could feel no interest. Post only once a| ™4Y be done. But trading in Australia requires a Pe 
day, no morning paper. Shooting proved on trial | Prodigious degree of shrewdness, with sharp business wage 
rather hard work for me. I came back to town on | W4lifications. To individuals of staid habits, slow cient 
both occasions, with the conviction, that country-life | 2%4 cautious in their movements, and with no great it be 
is a mistake. In fact, residing in town, there is no | Podily strength, I can hold out little hope of finding are al 
need for a man taking trouble about anything now-|* 800d opening in business. Supposing, however, ‘shen 
a-days, whether to be a sportsman, or a statesman, or | that prospects of success present themselves, dif- Awe 
anything else. You sit at home, and you get it all in ficulties of a very serious kind are experienced at rl 
the Times. the outset. first, it is scarcely possible to get 7c , 
goods ashore without suffering loss by thieves and Work 
extortioners. A man with many packages to carry | he 
A VOICE ON EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA. | and look after, is robbed on all hands. Boatmen rob || i 
BY A COLONIST.* him, porters rob him, draymen rob him; and after A 
home at present in England, I wish to offer a in ay mot to "hs 
p ee ’ 4 a place to put himself or his sin. What use | 
of Australia, to think of keeping a shop, when no shop is to be | | te 
to which so many are rushing at the present moment. | hag, although an enormous rent be offered for it? | all 
From personal knowledge, my belief is, that far more | Young men with capital are seen coming out, with | | in 
are now hastening to Australia than can pos-| the view of being gold-purchasers. It is only when | tole 
sibly be successful. The rush is too indiscriminate. | they arrive and look about them, that they learn the | os 
People are not reflecting on the disordered social | thing is hopeless, because no place of business presents a 
condition they will have to encounter, or the risks, — and so vo — go to ps diggings rc of |) ing 
of espair—in plain language, they at once sink from | 
the position and habits of gentlemen, to those of day- || 
ber, that the ! till in a state in which labourers, and as such, must bivouac under blankets, || _ 
SCREEN, e colonies are still in a state in which | anq jive like savages. Latterly, a number of emigrants | J) _ 
the most robust in body make their way best. No| have been taking out wooden and metal houses. I |, pa 
doubt, the prospect of speedily realising a fortune by | quite approve of this precautionary step; only let it || B j ie 
gold-gathering is very fascinating. But think of the | be understood, that it may be no easy matter getting i feds 
prodigious labour; and it may be labour without suc- | standing-room for these houses. They may require to \ full 
cess. Digging for days and days, like a navvy at a be set up a good way out of town, where there is no | luck 
railway-cutting, and all ending in nothing; for this is kind of security for life or property even in broad day- pron 
really the lot of thousands. It is only stout, hearty light. — A shop with a tempting show of goods in a } bene 
ho have wrought all da ith pa! situation exposed to continual alarms and depredations, wh 
— < we their days with pick will not be found a satisfactory speculation. It is only | ’ 
when omnes to experience the troubles and hazards | 
article is contributed by a gentleman lately arrived such an undertaking, that he really has a full sense 
Generve the sn | Of the value of law and order. 
of intending emigrants, and may prevent much unnecessary | | S0mething also requires to be considered by persons a 


proposing to live by the investment of capital. So 
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consequent on the -gold-findings, that money now goes 
put a short way in making purchases. I can have no 
hesitation in saying, that a person who arrived in 
Australia two or three years ago with L.1000, would 
have done as well in the way of investing it as he could 
|| pow do with nearly ten times the amount. This 
|| important change in the value and capabilities of 

money deserves the serious consideration of capitalist 

emigrants. The days of making money by sheep- 

farming and otherwise on a small sunk capital are 


Oe. indiscriminate flood of emigrants to Australia 

has borne a large proportion of clerks, and other classes 

of young men, ill adapted for our rude condition of 
affairs; and great has been the disappointment and 
suffering accordingly. The headlong way in which 

‘genteel young men’ have come out is quite astonish- 

ing. Just before leaving Melbourne, I heard of a 

young man who had lately arrived from England. He 

had been bred in a warehouse in Manchester, where he 
had a salary of L.150 per annum, and had come to 

Australia to better himself. Finding no: situation 
| yacant, this youth went off to the diggings; returned 
| inutter disgust; and at length, by a rare piece of good- 

luck, obtained a situation at L.250 a year; but con- 
|| sidering the expense of living, he is really not better 

of than he was in Manchester. I say distinctly, young 
men should on no account leave situations that are 
|| even tolerable, in order to go to Australia. 
Let it be understood, that the trades most in demand 
in Australia are the more useful ones of carpenter, 
|| wheel-wright, smith, farrier, bricklayer, brick-maker, 
| sawyer, butcher, and baker. The wages paid to masons, 
carpenters, and bricklayers, were from 7s. to 8s. a 
day in Melbourne in September last. Thus, a good 
| mechanic of these classes may be supposed to earn a 
wage of at least L.2, 2s. per week, which is perhaps 
nearly double what he could realise in England. But let 
it be remembered, that food, drink, dress, and lodging, 
are all high in proportion. What signifies high wages, 
when you have to pay proportionately high prices? 
A weekly wage of 18s. in England, with bread at 14d. 
per lb., will, I am quite sure, go as far as a wage of 
L.2, 2s. in Melbourne, with bread at 5d. to 6d. per Ib. 
Working-men, however, do not usually reflect on the 
relationship between wages and prices; and it is 
only on going to Australia, that they find how the 
matter really stands. 

As there is plenty of work in Australia for working- 
men of the classes mentioned, and also good openings 
for draymen, with carts and horses, I would not will- 
| ingly dissuade men from emigrating who find them- 

selves uncomfortable at home. Let every one, however, 

judge for himself as to his present comforts or discom- 
forts. If a man feels that he is in fair employment, 
with a chance of its continuance, and no real press- 
ing necessity for change—then, I say, stay at home, 
and make the best of it—you may go further, and fare 
| Worse, 
| Emigration seldom improves the immediate comforts 


| —whatever it may do as to the prospects—of single 
|, men. The life of unmarried men in most parts of 
|| Australia is a horrid struggle with vice, dirt, and con- 
|| fusion—a kind of animal existence. At the best, it is 
|| full of annoyances. Saving money, whatever the good- 
| luck in getting it, has seldom been practised. Wild 
| carousing, headlong spending, are the order of the day, 
| beneficial to none but the public-house keepers, some of 
whom are little better than robbers in disguise. In 
bumerous instances, within my own knowledge, men 


liquor. Young men of any class going to Australia, 
are strongly counselled not to frequent public-houses, 
a8 the doing so is attended with extreme danger. 


To unmarried young women, Australia scarcely affords 
the brilliant prospects some would have us suppose. 
England, be it remembered, enjoys an advanced civi- 
lisation unknown to the rest of the world; and the 
rays of which, although faintly gleaming on the Austra- 
lian capitals, do not, and for ages to come will not 
penetrate to the bush of that sunny land, where, 
indeed, most of the bushmen, or working pastoral class, 
are poor in purse, illiterate in mind, low in morals, 
and dirty and coarse in habits, using profane oaths on 
all occasions, keeping aboriginal concubines, paying no 
reverence to the Sabbath, and living in an altogether 
unchristian-like manner. Such men as these, dwelling 
in a land where want, in the European sense, is scarcely 
known, will of course be eager to receive as wives the 
poor but beautiful needlewomen, governesses, spinsters, 
and widows of the middle classes of London, Manches- 
ter, and other great cities. But should we, as English- 
men, advise our fair sisters and daughters to sacrifice in 
this way their affection and their beauty? to relinquish 
the intercourse and refinements of civilisation, and 
dwell in huts akin to Irish cabins, in a boundless, 
solitary wilderness, trodden by few or none but black 
savages; and where there are myriads of fleas, flies, 
mosquitoes, ants, centipedes, and other tiny tormentors, 
to say nothing of poisonous snakes and the deadly deaf- 
adder? I can say, from personal acquaintance with 
the Australian bush, and with the towns and their 
inhabitants, that nothing would induce me to recom- 
mend the unmarried of the gentler sex, who, although 
poor, live only amid the elegances, decencies, and 
endless accommodations of large towns, to look for 
husbands, homes, and happiness in Australia. As for 
the respectable settlers, who will wed only those with 
whose character and previous career they are acquainted, 
they commonly either send, or come themselves to Bri- 
tain, for wives. Many persons talk of the civilising 
influence of wives in the bush, and the propriety of 
the bushmen bettering their condition by means of 
marriage, and peopling the land with a brave, fair, 
energetic race. ‘This is all right: but there are daugh- 
ters and widows, as above shewn, of the labourers, the 
agricultural and pastoral peasantry, and the excavating 
and mining population of England, to whom life in the 
Australian bush would be no unendurable hardship ; 
and who, to the bushmen, would make more happy, 
more geuial-spirited, and altogether more suitable wives, 
than the town-bred daughters of the middle classes of 
society. 

Educated females, who would emigrate with the 
view of obtaining light, genteel employment, must be 
informed, that lady-like occupations are, in Australia, few 
and scarce, and the aspirants for them are so numerous, 
that persons emigrating with the idea of commencing in 
their new home as governesses, schoolmistresses, fancy- 
needlewomen, or the like, are nearly sure to be dis- 
appointed in their expectations, and driven to the less 
genteel but more useful callings of charwomen, washer- 
women, dairymaids, cooks, and servants-of-all-work. 
For this last class of domestic servants, there are 
of course openings at Melbourne, Sydney, and other 
towns; and the wages given are probably a half, or 
a third more than in England. A female cook, for 
example, who gets L.14 a year in a family in Eng- 
land, may get L.20 in Melbourne; but in this, as in 
the cases already mentioned, the rise is nominal, for 
prices are proportionally high. It is true, that, as 
domestic servants have not to buy their own food, the 
price of provisions is immaterial; but as articles of 
dress or convenience they may require must be paid for, 
the money insensibly vanishes. I may say to female 


| have been robbed of all their money in public-houses ; | domestic servants, as I have said to others, emigrate if 
| and it was believed, by serving them with drugged | you are unhappily situated, and see no way of getting 


into a comfortable and respectable place; but, on the 
other hand, if you are well off, with no serious griev- 
ance, and are esteemed by master and mistress, stay 
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at home, and be thankful for your mercies. In 
leaving home, friends, and the orderly state of things 
about you, a scene of danger is to be entered on; and 
even if kept out of mischief, you will, for a time at 
least, suffer toils and degradations that are enough to 
daunt the most heroic heart. 

Those of cither sex who emigrate to the gold 
colonies, must in no small degree be self-relying. ‘The 
qualifications for success are neither high literary 
attainments, nor polished manners, but a robust, 
enduring constitution; a strong, dauntless will; an 
independent, self-relying mind; a practical acquaint- 
ance with the world; a quick, ready genius for make- 
shift contrivances; an eye to discover and a mind to 
turn to account the natural sources of wealth; some 
experience in battling through life without eleemosy- 
nary aid from friends or others; and, if possessing a 
little general mechanical skill and scientific knowledge, 
all the better. One thing, however, is certain: every 
man who emigrates must make up his mind to do 
anything—to drive a cart, if nothing better is to be 
found. When I left the colony of Victoria, labour of 
the rougher kinds was still in demand, and with this 
fact before me, I should have had no hesitation in 
counselling emigration on a pretty considerable scale. 
Late accounts, however, make it evident, that the 
labour-market is getting into a state of glut; and this 
voice, however unwelcome may be its tones, I send 
earnestly forth, to warn all whom it may concern to 
wait for further information, and ponder well their 
condition and their prospects, before committing them- 
selves to so perilous an adventure. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


Wuo does not know the importance of trifles, so 
called ?—and who, in the present day, when we have 
learned that we owe our chalky cliffs to insects, and 
that the same apparently insignificant creatures have 
gemmed the sea with islands of coral, will venture to 
despise ‘ small beginnings?’ 

If we look closely into life, we shall find, that in 
it as in nature, searcely any event is of itself unim- 
portant, or incapable of being turned to useful account. 
The poet tells us that 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 


And this is true ; but there are also unnoticed currents 
and shifting winds playing over the great ocean of 
time, and these if skilfully and boldly seized, may prove 
as important to our progress as the mighty flood-tide 
itself. Our readers have, doubtless, long since remarked, 
out of what slender threads the web of great fortunes 
have been woven by skilful and energetic hands ; using 
means and seizing opportunities which the feeble and 
indolent either overlook or despise. A few remark- 
able instances of thus ‘ compelling fortune,’ we are now 
about to offer them—the successful result of one of 
which came under our own personal observation, whilst 
the heroine of another is at this present time living in 
France. Giving her history the precedence due to her 
sex, we shall begin with it, and thus shew our readers 
the importance of a handful of wool! Eugénie was the 
daughter of a merchant living at Marseille, and in her 
early youth married a Catalan officer, in the service of 
Don Carlos. She followed his fortunes through all the 
disastrous chances of civil war, suffering, during this 
period, privations and dangers, which were doubtless 
needful to nerve her frame and mind for the trying lot 
which awaited her. In one of the guerilla skirmishes 


of the war, he fell, and lay unburied on the mountain || 
height; but the heroic love of his wife would not | 
suffer his remains to be left for the carrion-crow, ‘op 
the wolf to batten o’er him.’ In the silence and dark. 
ness of night, she dug a grave for him with her own 
hands—a task fraught with as much peril as that 
which threatened the Antigone of Grecian fable, or 
even greater; for no Creon ever equalled in barbarj 
the ferocious soldiery of both sides in that hateful war, 
Neither her sex nor her foreign birth would have sayed 
her, had a Christino found her engaged in her holy 
task. Dramatic fiction surely never imagined a more 
terrible situation than this, with all its adjuncts of 
wild mountain scenery, the gloom of darkening night, 
and threatening dangers—not to speak of the heart- 
suffering of the actor in it—the woman whose delicate 
hands laboured to form a grave for her beloved. The 
task was, however, achieved in safety, and then the 
young widow fled, with her two infant children, into | 
the deepest solitudes of the hills, taking refuge, finally, 
in an old ruined convent, situated on a steep acclivity, 
and visited only occasionally by shepherds, who brought 
their flocks from the valleys below to the mountain 
pastures. One can scarcely fancy a more wretched or |, 
hopeless position. She was utterly penniless; and the 
only comfort nature afforded her, was the abundant | 
wood to be found near the spot. Of this, the dauntless 
mother laid in a good supply ere winter. She also | 
offered to assist the shepherds in tending their sheep, 
and to stable them during the night in her ruined | 
dwelling ; while, in return for these pastoral services, | 
she received from them a scanty crust and milk for her 
infants. ‘The peasants, touched by her patience and 


industry, bore the tidings of the strange lady's doings || 


to their own homes in the valley; and, moved by 
curiosity, the women, when next they came up with 
food for their husbands, visited the recluse. She | 
entered frankly into conversation with her guests. 
‘It is a long and weary journey for you the days | 


you are obliged to ascend the mountain, and a great || 


hinderance to your work.’ 

* Yes, sefiora.’ 

‘And it must be dull in your lonely homes, when | 
your husbands are away ?’ 

Again an affirmative reply. 

‘Well, if you like, I will clear out the great refectory 
of the convent, and you may bring your wheels and | 
spin here together.’ 


female population of the village soon assembled daily || 


in the Jarge airy hall, bringing their children with them. 
They came at the peep of dawn, and returned late at 
night to the dull hovels below. The contrast must 
have been a delightful one, from the monotony and 
gloom of the valley beneath. Here they had light, 
fresh air, warmth—wood being abundant—and the 
fellowship of others. At the end of each week, the 
grateful pe ts presented to their benefactress—for 
such, in truth, she was—a handful of spun wool each, 
and out of this small offering she wove her fortune. 
Descending occasionally to the nearest town, she sold 
these little wool-gatherings, and in a2 few months had 
accumulated enongh to purchase the shepherds’ raw 
wool, and to beg for an hour’s labour, instead of the 
handful of material from her guests. Before the sum- 
mer was over, she collected, by management and 
industry, enough of money to pay them for their work; 
and, at the next sheep-shearing, she became the pur- 
chaser of more than half the wool. 

Her energy and talent inspired her poor neighbours 
with similar zeal and activity. They spun merrily and 
briskly under her eye, sure of a purchaser for the 
produce of their labour, without having to wend their 
steps down the mountains. It is surprising what 
the impetus of a master-mind can achieve. Labour 
gained a new life from the example of the spirited 
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Frenchwoman ; everything prospered with the moun- 
tain Arachnes ; and during the second spring following 
|| her first appearance among them, Madame L—— was 
lable to leave her children to their care, and journey, 
junder the escort of some of her shepherd-friends, to 
|the frontier, where she contracted with one of the 
|| greatest wool-buyers of France for the produce of the 
| pext winter’s spinning. 

! In three years, the old convent was converted into 
a spinning-factory; became renowned throughout the 
|north of Spain for the fineness of its produce; and 
proved a source of domestic comfort and prosperity 
to the poor peasants who had once, out of their 
humble means, exercised charity towards its desolate 
inmate. 

Madame L——’s web of good-fortune waxed every 

She is now a wealthy capitalist. She has four 
factories in Spain, and seven in France, besides cotton and 
flax mills in Belgium. She has by her energy, prudence, 

\and kindness, compelled fortune; and out of a handful 

of wool has extracted prosperity for herself, her child- 

ren, and the many who labour for her. Her charac- 
ter appears to us in every respect a counterpart of 
that of the wise woman of the Proverbs, with a near- 
ness of resemblance indeed surprising, when found 
under the influences and prejudices of western civilisa- 
tion. We have heard that she has not lost any of her 
really great qualities under the trial of prosperity, 
but continues as energetic, patient, and simple in her 
| habits as when she dwelt in desolate penury on the 
| hills of Spain. 

Above the grave, so touchingly hallowed by the 
circumstances of its formation, there now stands, in a 
wild and solitary pass near Probeda, a magnificent 
monument of white marble, bearing, in letters of gold, 
the name—‘ Jago L——, Aged 27.’ In poverty and 
wealth, the love of that faithful wife is changeless. 

And now, transporting our readers from the Pyrenees 
| to the palm-groves, we will endeavour to illustrate the 
title of our article by an Oriental tale, which, when we 
first heard it, recalled to our memory the once devoutly- 
believed stories of the Arabian Nights. There dwelt, 
many years ago, in the island of Bombay, a young 
Parsee, or fire-worshipper, one of the poorest of his 
tribe, but endowed with a sagacity as great as that of 
the more cultivated dame of Christendom, and with as 
| large and benevolent a heart. This man began life 
with less substantial grounds for hope than the dreamer 
Alnaschar possessed ; for whereas he of the Arabian 

| story had a basketful of glass and earthenware, our 
modern Guebre possessed but two old wine-bottles ! 

They were, to be sure, of more value there than they 

are here, being articles held in great estimation in some 

parts of India—as, for example, in Scinde, where, when 

it was first occupied by the British, a couple of fowls 

could be obtained for an old porter-bottle. Still, it was 
| adecidedly ‘small beginning’ for a merchant; but he 
|Managed to sell them advantageously; bought more ; 

again made a profitable bargain, and became a regular 
|| bottle wallah—that is, seller of bottles. In a country 
|| where nature so abundantly supplies the wants of her 
|| children—where a basket of charcoal and a handful of 
|| tice form the cuisine of the poor, it is easier to save, 
i than in a land where many wants consume the hard- 
earned pittance. Our Parsee accumulated annas till 
they grew into rupees, and became a thriving trader. 
Then the opium-trade engaged his attention. Some 
doubtful speculation in it was mentioned in his pre- 
sence, and seeing with instinctive sagacity the probable 
profit, he closed with the proposal unhesitatingly ; and 
thus—for it proved most successful—in the words of 
the friend who told me his history, ‘ he cleared L.10,000 
by a stroke of his pen.’ From that moment, his rise 
to the summit of prosperous fortune was rapid. Nor 
could it be called the work of chance, or a mere caprice 
of destiny. He studied to meet the exigencies of his 


new position. He learned to speak the language, and 
understand, in a great measure, the commercial policy 
of the European strangers who rule the land. He was 
industrious, self-denying, and quick-witted. When we 
saw him, in his advancing age, he possessed, as the 
fruit of his own thought and energy, an income of 
some hundreds of thousands yearly; and he spent 
his wealth as liberally as he had earned it carefully. 
His charity scarcely knew a bound. In one year, he 
gave away in alms to the poor, English and natives, 
the enormous sum of L.90,000, for which he received 
the thanks of the Queen of England, and her likeness 
set in diamonds, besides the first title of knighthood 
bestowed ‘on an Oriental since the days of Saladin. 
He founded a noble hospital. His wife gave her jewels 
to form a causeway between the islands of Bombay and 
Salsette, many lives having been lost amongst the 
natives in making the somewhat dangerous trajet ; and 
he never drove out without carrying in his carriage 
bags of small coin, to fling to the mendicants who 
thronged his path. It was while seated at his own table— 
in a bungalow he had purchased on the Kandallah Hills, 
and which he lent to our party as a place of rest during 
the ascent—that we first heard the story of the achieve- 
ment of this wealth, and, gazing on the splendour 
around us, the ‘two bottles’ appeared little else than 
an Eastern fable. The land for many a mile round 
was his; the plantations of roses, covering whole acres, 
and so sweetly clothing the wild mountain-side, were 
but a lovely portion of his merchandise—their essence 
but a fragrant addition to his heaps of gold. And then 
the luxury of this country retreat! The European 
furniture—the costly china dinner-service, manufac- 
tured for him, and bearing his arms and initials—the 
plate, and servants, and rich viands—all from such a 
small beginning! It was marvellous as a fairy tale. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy is now no more; but the 
memery of his good deeds is still and will be long 
cherished in the Kast. 

We cannot conclude our sketch of ‘small begin- 
nings’ without speaking of a certain singular little 
republic which has some claim to be remembered 
under such a heading, though its history is no modern 
instance, and will lead us some fourteen or fifteen 
hundred years into the shadows of the past. It is 
only befitting the antiquity of the tale, to say that, 
once upon a time, there existed a certain peasant 
of Dalmatia, named Marino, who was by trade a 
mason—a worthy, honest, industrious man, and devout 
according to the light vouchsafed to him. This artisan 
was employed in the reparation of the town of Rimini; 
and when his task was ended, he retreated to a 
neighbouring mountain, built for himself a cell, and 
embraced the life of a hermit. After a time, his 
sanctity and charity were rumoured abroad; and the 
lady of the land—the Princess of Rimini—visited his 
hermitage, was charmed by his picty and intelligence, 
and bestowed on him as a gift the high and craggy 
mountain where he had fixed his home: no very 
great bounty, if we consider that its summit, usually 
veiled in clouds, was covered with eternal snow; but 
Marino, or, as he was now styled, St Marino, turned the 
barren land to good account. He invited all whom he 
deemed worthy of sharing his solitude; many a lowly 
and homeless peasant, many a wanderer seeking a preca- 
rious crust, to dwell with him in this eagle’s aerie. Nor 
did he, as might have been supposed probable, enjoin a 
monastic life on them. On the contrary, he assisted 
and directed their labour in the construction of a 
town, and in the cultivation of such parts of the 
mountain as were capable of being rendered produc- 
tive. A more useful saint never lived! As there was 
neither spring nor fountain on the hill, he taught 
them to construct huge cisterns and reservoirs, which 
they filled with snow-water, or left for the reception 
of rain. ‘They planted vineyards on the mountain- 
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sides, which produced excellent wine, and became in 
a brief space a flourishing colony. 

San Marino gave them wise and just laws ; lived to 
see his poor brethren prosperous and happy ; and dying, 
became their tutelary saint, had a church dedicated in 
his name, and a statue erected to his honour. 

The miniature republic of San Marino existed for 
centuries, free and unchanged, amidst all the mutations 
of the governments of Italy; and Addison, in his 
Travels, gives us a pretty picture of this tiniest of inde- 
pendent states; to which there was but one road, a 
severe law prohibiting its people from making a new 
way up the mountain—where the chief officers of state 
were two capitanos (answering to the old Roman 
consuls, but chosen every six months), a commissary 
or lawyer, a physician, and a schoolmaster — where 
everybody had ‘ some tincture of learning,’ and the am- 
bassador of which, when sent to a foreign state, ‘was 
allowed out of the treasury one shilling a day !—where 
the people possessed the simplicity and virtues of 
the golden age, and revered for centuries the memory 
of the peasant who had given their forefathers a home, 
and bequeathed to them an inheritance of freedom and 
contentment. 

We might add many other instances of the impor- 
tance of small beginnings, but time and space fail us, 
and we shall therefore conclude our sketch with some 
beautiful lines by. Charles Mackay, which most appro- 
ome | ‘point the moral’ of this brief record of a 

of wool, an old bottle, and a sterile mountain : 


A traveller through a dusty road, 
Strewed acorns on the lea; 

And one took root, and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade at evening-time, 
To breathe its early vows; . 

And Age was pleased, in heats of noon, 
To bask beneath its boughs. 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore. 

It stood a glory in its place— 
A blessing 


evermore. 


A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern ; 
A passing stranger scooped a well 
Where weary men might turn. 
He walled it in, and hung with care 
A ladle at the brink— 

He thought not of the deed he did, 
But judged that toil might drink. 
passed again, and, lo! the well, 
By summers never dri 


Had cooled ten thousand parching tongues, 
And saved a life besides. 


A dreamer dropped a random thought ; 
*Twas old, and yet "twas new— 

A simple fancy of the brain, 
But strong in being true ; 

It shone upon a genial mind, 
And, lo! its light became 

A lamp of life—a beacon-ray— 
A monitory flame : 

The thought was small, its issue great— 
A watch-fire on the hill, 

It sheds its radiance far adown, 
And cheers the valley still. 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 

Let fall a word of hope and love, 
Unstudied, from the heart— 


breath, 
It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 


O germ, O fount, O word of love! 
O thought at random cast ! 

Ye were but little at the first, 
But mighty at the last. 


REVIVAL OF MACBETH. 


Ir the cry of the decline of the drama be, as jt 
undoubtedly is, at hong penny: true, it is some | 
comfort to the lovers of stage representation of || 
plays, that there is a large proportion of our dra. || 
matic literature which cannot decline, but will ride || 
triumphantly on upon the wings of its genius, as 
long as England is an existing nation, and English | 


a spoken language. And more than this. If the 
modern drama be degenerate, and still degenerating, 
at all events the representation of the early drama 
is becoming more and more admirable, more and more || 


true to the manners and physical aspect of the age || 
represented, and more and more picturesquely beautiful || 
to the eye, and morally consistent and harmonious to || 
the judgment. In Shakspeare’s days, the setting forth ] 
of dramatic works was rude in the extreme. A curious | 
experiment was some years ago tried at the Haymarket | 
Theatre, by the production of the Taming of the Shrew i 
in the style of the age in which it was written, and || 
without scenery; played before a simple curtain, on || 
which, as the scene changed, the name of the fresh || 
place represented, legibly inscribed upon a placard, | 
was affixed by an attendant. Along the sides of the || 
stage were placed chairs for the most important of the || 
spectators, and these were occupied by actors repre- | 
senting the court-gallants of Elizabeth and James, | 
who thus formed a portion both of the show and the | 
audience. It is probable, however, that the Shak- | 
spearian plays produced at the Fortune and the Globe 
were still more primitively represented in the matter | 
of costume, the dresses being either purely fanciful and | 
allegoric, or simply those of the day ; while the rough | 
freedom of the whole may be easily inferred from the | 
well-known fact, that, until after the Restoration, the 
women’s parts were invariably played by men. 

Nor does there seem to have been much improvement | 
from the time of James to that of his grandson. When | 
Nell Gwynne sold China oranges to Pepys, the pit lay | 
open to the weather. Soon afterwards, however, it was 
roofed in with a glass cupola; and of the two royal 
theatres, that called the Duke’s, and managed by 
Davenant, began to attempt the introduction of painted 
scenery. The dresses at this period were magnificent; 
but they were not costumes. Charles, his queen, and 
the Duke of York, presented their coronation robes to 
the players; and it was customary with the nobility 
and fashionable classes to send their old court-dresses 
to swell the manager’s wardrobe. ‘Thus it naturally 
happened that Brutus, in a cast-off suit of Bucking- 
ham’s, might quarrel with Cassius attired in a frayed 
cloak and doublet of my Lord of Rochester; that 
Killigrew might play Othello in the love-locks and 
fluttering ribbons of the period; and Davenant Mac- 
beth, with a Parisian rapier, and ruffles of Mechlin 
point-lace. This fashion continued till the beginning 
of the reign of George III.; but even then, if the 
actors began to buy their own stage-clothes, they did 
not in the least think of ordering any garments save 
the dress-suits of the day—a fact which may be readily 
ascertained by a reference to any of the theatrical 
portraits of the latter portion of the last century. 
Garrick played Shakspearian tragedy in a court-dress; 
Kitty Clive represented Portia in a powdered wig; and 
even as to theatrical costume within the present cen- 
tury, we see prints of Miss O'Neill, as Jane Shore, in 
the high-waisted robe, which was the thrice-ugly fashion 
of the day. Not, however, that with the present 
century did not come in a taste for spectacle melo- 
dramas and operas, in which magnificent fancy-dresses, 
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|| «il glitter and gaudy colours, were introduced ; but it 
\| was not until the time of the later Kembles that pro- 
| priety of scene, of furniture, and costume, began to be 
|| really and severely studied. Mr Macready, when he 
\| attained to management, walked strictly in the steps of 
|| his predecessor, and produced many Shakspearian plays 
|| amongst others, the Tempest, King John, and Macbeth 
|_in a style full at once of poetry and logical propriety 
\\of feature, the scenery painted by men who are now 
| Royal Academicians ; and the ‘ effects,’ both scenic and 
dramatic, rendered by ceaseless rehearsals absolutely 
fect. 
ea Mr Macready’s retirement from the stage, Mr 
Charles Kean has undoubtedly succeeded to the 
throne of London dramatic representation. In many 
respects, his revivals outstrip all their predecessors. 
They do this mainly in the curious exactness and 
particularity with which the costumes, weapons, furni- 
ture, and adornments of the age to be delineated are 
studied; and in the lavish outlay, by which alone 
they can be placed upon the stage. For the grand 
chronicle play of King John, every attainable authority, 
written, drawn, or emblazoned, was consulted; and 
the whole of the armour worn, both by the nobles and 
the common men, was specially forged in exact fac- 
simile of Norman arms, for this one representation. 
King Henry VIII. was an earlier and a noble revival ; 
and latterly, we have had set before us a version of 
Macbeth, which all London is now running after. The 
|| tragedy of the Scottish thane offers peculiar attractions, 
|| and opposes peculiar difficulties to a harmonious and 
consistent ‘getting up.’ The story looms from out the 
| mists of early times; and the truth is, that no one 
knows whether Macbeth was a real historic entity, or 
||a mere traditionary and perhaps fabulous personage. 
| At all events, his character has been traditionally 
handed down to us in very different lights; while as 
to the state of manners and customs in Scotland at 
the supposed period of his reign, we know less than 
we do of those of the antediluvians. On the English 
|| stage, therefore, Macbeth has been long acted in stage 
conventional Highland costume. The thane and his 
| kernes might have been Rob Roy and his gillies for all 
that appeared in their tartan plaids, kilts, and broad- 
swords, to distinguish them; Duncan wore spangled 
| robes, such as a king might sport in a Christmas 
spectacle ; the banquet was generally served in paste- 
|| board imitations of modern vases; and the witches 
were too often invested with more of the ludicrous 
| than the terrible. Mr Macready in Drury Lane changed 
|| all this. He made the witches awful and yet fanciful, 
| and, if our memory serves us right, discarded the con- 
|| ventional forty-second tartan. Mr Phelps of Sadler’s 
Wells followed his old manager's lead, but contrived to 
spoil a very poetic representation by literally adhering 
|| to the text, and making Macduff enter ‘with the head 
of Macbeth on a pole’—a catastrophe which utterly 
upset the elevated and excited feelings of the audience. 
been reserved 


wnimagined, and upon a principle hitherto unattempted. 

Although shut out from all direct knowledge of 
Scottish costume or weapons in the early part of the 
eleventh century, we yet know that a regular line of 
princes ruled the land—that they sometimes made war, 
and sometimes alliances with the Norwegian nations, 
but more often with their southern neighbours the 
Saxons. Now, upon the supposition that the Scots in 
Macbeth’s time would be very likely to have adopted, 
in great measure, the dresses and the arms of the 
Scandinavian and the German peoples, with whom they 
Were in constant communication, Mr Kean has con- 
sulted the records, written and pictorial, which do 
exist, and in great plenty, of the nobles and warriors 


of Denmark, and of Saxon England, and has applied 


to the Scots the ious information so acquired. Thus 


in the new version of Macbeth, everything—architec- 
ture, furniture, dress, and weap becomes Saxon, or 
at least thoroughly Teutonic. The robes of the gracious 
Duncan are of tranquil cerulean blue: no palpable 
cotton-velvet here, no tricks of spangle or of lace. The 
king simply wears a rich golden circlet round his head, 
and sandals on his royal feet—just such as we should 
conceive appropriate to one of the monarchs who sleep 
beneath the ruins of Iona. Lady Macbeth, again, on 
her first entrance, is arrayed in a homely hooded dress 
—such as an ancestress of Rowena might have worn— 
with capes or fringes, marked by white borders, encirc- 
ling the back-part of the figure and the entire skirts of 
the robe. The dress is at once graceful and household- 
like, conveying an idea of one of those noble ladies of 
the olden times who twirled the distaff among a bevy 
of their maidens. As queen, the costume is altered to 
a long white robe, drooping in doubled and wavy folds 
from the bosom over the tightly-swathed and girdled 
waist, while round the head glitters a narrow golden 
band. Altogether, the draping of the figure puts one 
in mind of the statues of the ancient Carlovingian 
queens of France, whose sculptured images may be seen 
in the cathedrals and abbey-churches of that portion of 
the land, which is peculiarly French, where the people 
still possess the regular Frankish features, and the 
Frankish curls of long brown hair—the Valley of the 
Loire, from Orleans to Angers. 

From costume, let us pass for a moment to archi- 
tecture. Here, again, all is Saxon. We are first in 
‘Forres, a room in the palace.’ Huge pillars, formed 
upon no Corinthian mould, but simply the trunks of 
noble forest-trees, rudely painted and decorated with 
Saxon emblems, support a roof of roughly-cut timber- 
beams and cross-pieces, rising into a sort of great 
square sky-light. Behind, the Saxon arch—if the word 
can be applied to an acute-angled triangle, each side 
formed of single slabs of stone—appears conspicuously, 
in the form of windows; and the stools are all of the 
curved and cross-legged cast used by our Teuton fore- 
fathers. The castle at Inverness is similarly represented. 
In the court-yard view, we have the old Saxon round 
towers; and, again, the straight and pointed Saxon 
arch. But, after all, the great triumph in witching 
the mind back to the old times, in investing the play 
with a new atmosphere, and the spectator with a new 
sensation, is the banquet-scene in the Castle of Dunsi- 
nane. Figure then, again, the vast oak-like Saxon 
pillars—again, the rude and angular Saxon windows— 
and, again, the posts and beams filling up the triangular 
space beneath the roof, carved at their extremities into 
rough heads and knots of barbarous ornament. At the 
back is a dais, hung with rude tapestry embroidered with 
figures, in the style which it is now the fashion to call pre- 
Raphaelite. Across, at the back, and along the stage, on 
either side, run massy tables and forms; and here are 
assembled the rough and round multitude of guests, 
lighted by pine-wood torches blazing in iron clasps above 
them, or carried hither and thither by the attendants. 
The dresses are skins, hides, and woollen mantles; the 
viands are great masses of meat, grim boars’ heads, and 
other greenwood game; huge black bowls hold milk; 
and fruit is amply spread upon the undraperied table. 
The effect is quite peculiar, and altogether away from 
that of ordinary theatric spectacle. 

The next noticeable feature in the revival is perhaps 
the treatment of the witches. Here, also, Mr Kean has 
acted strictly upon principle. The ordinary gathering 
of the swarm of evil beings represents a throng of 
miserable ragged creatures, grotesquely painted, and 
each holding a withered branch as a staff. Mr Kean’s 
idea in treating the subject is very different. He 
wishes to arouse the sensation of terror and mystery ; 
and for this purpose he resorts to obscurity. In the 
opening scene, the stage and the house are deeply dark- 
ened, and it is some time before the eye penetrates both 
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the gloom and the skilfully-managed gauze mediums, 
and makes out the dim outlines of the yo of the the 
weird sisters. As Macbeth and Banquo enter, the 
atmosphere appears partially to clear and brighten, 
and lightning flashes momentarily reveal the very 
picturesque forms of the ‘ posters of the sea and land,’ 
until, by the ingenious working of a sliding inclined 
plane, they a to be caught up and away into the 
murky air. In the scenes in which the whole congre- 
gation of wizards and witches assembles, the same 
principle of awful obscurity is preserved. These 
passages, it is to be observed, are interpolations of 
Shakspeare’s work. In the original, only the three 
witches, Hecate, and the apparitions which they call 
up, appear; but common consent agrees, that the 
p Th yet eminently — music of Mathew Locke 
may fairly compensate for the liberty taken with the 
work of the mighty master: at all events, the witch 
solos and choruses, the words of which are borrowed 
from a play of Middleton’s, have always been performed, 
except perhaps on rare occasions,‘ and by stiff-laced 
managers. Mr Phelps, indeed, kept rigidly to the text 
at Sadler’s Wells, and left poor Mathew Locke entirely 
out of the question, to the manifest disappointment of 
the most intelligent portion of the audience, who rightly 
deemed that a series of compositions, displaying the 
genius of what is commonly called the ‘music in 
Macbeth,’ may fairly enough be introduced to aid, as 
they undoubtedly do, the wild and weird effect intended 
by the poet. To this end, the obscurity which we have 
mentioned greatly adds. ‘The congregation of the 
unholy is visible but as dusky blots of shadows, and 
dubious patches on the darkness, until suddenly, at the 
noble chorus of ‘ We should rejoice!’ the forest of naked 
arms, triumphantly tossed aloft, gives token of the 
darkly-robed crowd beneath. In the cavern scene, a 
new feature is introduced, in a practical answer to 
Hecate’s appeal to ‘Black spirits and white,’ by the 
sudden appearance up from the earth, and down from 
the air, of an infinity of goblins of the colours specified, 
and which ‘mingle, mingle, mingle,’ with the general 
circle of the witches in their dance round the glimmer- 
ing caldron fire, the whole assembly disappearing in 
an instant as Macbeth strides solemnly through them 
towards the sisters. 

Such, then, are a few of the main features of the 
last London revival of Macbeth. This is not, of 
course, the place to enter upon any criticism of the 
acting, more than to say, that in several points it was 
as novel and as striking as the spectacle and acces- 
sories of the play. We wished simply to convey an 
idea of the nature and principle of the ‘get up’ of the 
revival, as a feat of dramatic energy, industry, intelli- 

gence, and, we will add, liberality not often paralleled. 
The tragedy, with the new dresses, was first. played at 
Windsor Castle ; and on the second night of its London 
performance at the Princess’s Theatre, her Majesty was 
again present. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF A BLUE BOOK. 
We wish to draw the attention of our readers to a 
volume before us, not because it is the autobiography 
of a working-man, but because, irrespective of the 
author’s literary opportunities, it is full of amusement 
and instruction, and, at the same time, suggestive of 
cheering and ennobling thoughts.* One might think, 
at first sight, that the life of a journeyman printer, 
spent in a laborious and merely mechanical employment, 
could possess but few points of interest; but it is a 
theory of ours, that the history of any individual 
whatever, high or low, rich or poor, if related with 


“a ‘orking-man's 


frankness and intelligence, would be found not merely 
interesting, but exciting to his fellow-men. The jngj. 
dents of life reccive their modification mainly from the 
character of the person. When looking back, we haye 
all pretty nearly the same landmarks for review; anj 
the situation of the traveller lost in a desert, is not jn 
itself better adapted to excite our sympathy, than tha 
of the poor compositor out of employment in the 
streets of London, leaning his back against the wall, 
and looking up wistfully at the lighted windows of a 
printing-office. 

Our journeyman appears to have been all his life | 
a steady and industrious workman; yet he neglected 
no opportunity of acquiring either useful knowledge 
or elegant accomplishments. He learned several 
modern languages, became well acquainted with Latin, 
dabbled in Greek, and practised music and painting, 
The strange companions he fell in with while plodding 
his way in the world, are just such characters as we 
see in the higher class of novels of social life—only 
better drawn, being taken from nature, not fancy. It 
is the sketches of his own calling, however, in’ the 
provinces and the metropolis, in London and Paris, 
which have most of the new and curious ; and in giving | 
the reader a touch of his quality as an author, we | 
propose confining ourselves to this department of the || 
work. We are struck more especially by the history 
he gives of the birth of a Blue Book ; and we trust that 
our abridgment of the narrative will turn the attention, | 
not only of the general public, but of the honourable | 
gentlemen for whose service Blue Books are born, to 
the volume itself. 

The office distinguished by parliamentary patronage 
was remarkable both for antiquity and dirt. So ruinous 
was its condition, that every now and then it was made _ 
the object of a survey, and the walls shored up with || 
beams and timbers. The survey, however, never ex- i 
tended to the interior, where the tropical heat, the villain- | 
ous odours, and the dust of many cycles, were left to | 
deal as they chose with the constitutions of the mea. | 
Yet these men had, in many cases, passed the whole ot || 
their working lives upon the premises, and were bringing 
up their sons to take their place. The number busily 
employed throughout the whole session of parliament 
was 200 adults, with the usual complement of boys. The 
following is a description of the scene of their labours: 
‘The ceilings were black as printers’ ink with the 
candle-smoke of two or three generations, and the 
walls, save where they were polished to a greasy brown 
by the friction of the shoulder, were of the same colour. 
The wind and the rain were patched out from the 
clattering casements and the rotting window-frames by 
inch-thick layers of brown paper and paste. Type of 
all descriptions, old as the building itself, or shining 
new from the foundry, was abundant as gravel in a 
gravel-pit, and seemed about as much cared for. Pots, 
pans, dishes, and cooking-utensils ground the face of it, 
as it lay upon the men’s bulks; and the hecls of the 
busy crowd, as they tracked their sinuous path through 
the piles of forms stacked together in every available 
space, rased the corners of the pages nearest the ground. 
Everything like comfort, order, economy, and even 
decent workmanship, was sacrificed to the paramount 
object of dispatch—the turning out the greatest pos- 
sible quantity of work in the shortest time. So great 
was the disorder consequent upon such a system, that, 
notwithstanding the plethoric abundance of materials 
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of every sort, those wanted were rarely to be found at 
the instant they were required ; and the most villainous 
shifts, in the use of which the men displayed an 
ingenuity which nothing but long practice could have 
matured, were resorted to, to meet the demands of the 
moment. The result of all this was shewn in the 
appearance of the work produced, which being done for 
the legislature, nobody thought of criticising, and which 
eame damp from the press with the aspect of printing 
acentury old, impressed by some supernatural agency 
upon the modern composition of gypsum, rags, and 
rubbish, which, under the name of paper, is palmed 
upon the government, and becomes the transitory 
yehicle of the public and national records.’ 

When the session of parliament was about to com- 
mence, the old printing-office awoke from the lethargy 
jnto which it had sunk at the prorogation. Colonial 
papers, reports of committees, election-returns, and 
|| numerous other documents, poured in; every com- 
|| posing-frame in the house was occupied; and each 
|| individual work was hurried on to its slovenly con- 
| summation: but suddenly a stop was put to all. 
|| Parliament, getting into a frenzy on some particular 
|| subject, demanded the instantaneous production of a 
Blue Book, and then came the tug of war. In cases of 
\| little exigence, this would give rise to what compositors 
|| call a ‘spurt ;’ but in one like the present the result 
|| is ‘a regular fly.” ‘By and by comes a procession 
] of porters from Westminster, each bearing a batch of 
|| eopy. These ingenious gentry understand their profes- 
|| sion toa miracle. Instead of competing for employ- 
|| ment, by emulating each other in matters of punctuality 
|| and dispatch, they make common cause together, and 
| most probably share the aggregate profits. At anyrate, 
| they split their packages into small portions—so small, 
| indeed, that it will take a dozen of them to carry a ream 
|| of paper—a division of labour which, as each receives a 
|| shilling compliment from the printer, is found to answer 
| in a manner perfectly satisfactory. The manuscript 
|| received, collated, and folioed, and a few other necessary 
|| preliminaries first settled, a general order is issued for 
|| all hands to suspend everything in progress, to mount 
|| cases of a certain specified type, and prepare for copy. 
|| Then there is a general burrowing and rummaging in 
| all the dark holes, dusty corners, and damp cellars of 
|| the crazy edifice for the type in request, and no small 
| amount of squabbling and skirmishing for its possession 
|| when found. The foraging, at length successful, fur- 
|| nishes material for the rapid and pattering shower of wet 

metal into the dusty cases. While this leaden sleet is 
|| descending, the clicker of each companionship, who has 
received his allotment of the copy, gives notice to all 
|| that it is waiting in readiness; and the men, as they 
| successively finish “ distribution,” apply to him for a 
| “taking;” generally, a few leaves is sufficient to 
| employ them for two or three hours. In the meantime, 
|| the “ quoin-drawer-man” drags forth fresh stores of 
type from the hoarded stock in the cellar, being 
specially charged to continue the supply to prevent the 
possibility of delay through lack of material. At one 
O'clock, the men are admonished by the clicker that the 
“line is on”— or, in other words, business recommences, 
ata quarter to two. Some few, who live at a distance, 
thereupon send for dinner to the nearest cook-shop, 
and dine in the office, resuming work after a hasty 
meal, At two o'clock, the overseer makes the round 
of the office, visiting every room, either in person or by 
deputy, to ascertain that every frame is filled, and 
that every occupant is in a condition to do his duty. 
A significant silence prevails, broken only by the low, 
Whispering clatter of type rushing into periods and 
paragraphs. ‘The overseer retires, and soon after the 
word is passed for night-work—a word far from welcome 
to any, but particularly disagreeable to the older hands, 
who have had too much experience of the tax it levies 
upon the constitution, without any compensating con- 


tribution to the pocket. During the afternoon, hundreds 
of thousands of types are lifted into line. About four, 
the kettles are singing on the fires, and at five Mrs 
Grundy and her maids bring round hot tea on trays for 
those who decline the trouble of brewing for themselves. 
There is a cessation of labour for half an hour, the men 
congregating round the fire, and thrusting lumps of 
bread on long toasting-forks between the bars of the 
grate. Having “ tippled their twankay,” and consumed 
the short interval of repose, the men resume work. 
The first few sheets of the forthcoming volume are by 
this time made up into pages, and the noise of mallets 
used in locking-up the forms, resounds from different 
quarters. The clicker runs to the stair-head, and bawls 
out “proofs!” at the top of his voice, and forthwith 
appears a pressman with a quire of wet paper across 
his naked arm, and perhaps an inking-roller in his 
hand. He pulls the proofs at one of the thousand- 
and-one identical old wooden presses at which Ben- 
jamin Franklin wrought as a teetotaller fourscore 
years ago. ‘The proofs, when pulled, with the copy of 
sheet folded within it, are’ carried to the overseer’s 
closet.’ 

Towards evening, the welcome cry of ‘ Beer, gentle- 
men—beer!’ resounds through the building, and the 
potboy of the public-house enters with a quantity 
of pewter pint-pots, each containing half a pint. It 
may be supposed with what avidity the poor souls in 
that tropical atmosphere drain their measures, and 
with what jealousy they look upon any attempt, on 
the part of the publican, to defraud them in quantity. 
The test they apply to the measure is curious: 
‘When a thirsty comp. suspects that he has an unfair 
half-pint, he immediately depresses the pint-pot to an 
angle of 45 degrees, which of course brings the grateful 
beverage to the very verge of the vessel; he then 
knowingly glances towards the bottom of the pot, and 
if any portion of that is not submerged in the liquid, 
he knows that he holds short measure in his hand— 
and he knows, too, to what extent it is short; “Be- 
cause,” says he, “a half-pint is a half-pint, length-ways 
or breadth-ways, and no mistake about it.”’ 

When at length a bandle of first-proofs have accu- 
mulated on the overseer’s desk, he despatches them, 
with the copy (manuscript) from which they have been 
printed, to the several readers (correctors) to whom 
the volume has been committed. By and by, these 
proof-sheets return to the compositors with the correc- 
tions marked on the margin; and after they are attended 
to, a second proof is sent for correction. This is care- 
fully read and corrected anew; and sometimes, when 
necessary, even a third proof follows. 

Lest the reader, however, should envy the correctors 
their golden opportunities of becoming as wise as sena- 
tors, we must shew him what press-reading is, taking 
our example from something more entertaining and 
better known than a Blue Book. Each corrector, with 
the proof before him, has a boy to read the copy; and 
it is after this fashion the imp proceeds:—‘ “ This ruling 
passion two ital par the most enduring of all the pas- 
sions which obtain a mastery over the mind close is 
described in Pope’s eps thus turns odious in woollen 
*twould a saint provoke close were the last words that 
poor narcissa spoke turns no let a charming chintz and 
Brussels lace wrap my cold limbs and shade my lifeless 
face one need not sure be frightful though one’s dead 
and Betty.” (Here the reader dips his pen in the ink, 
and the boy takes the opportunity to blow like a young 
grampus for a few seconds, and then resumes.) “ Give 
my cheek a little red close turns again I give and I 
devise close old Euclio said and sighed turns my lands 
and tenements to Ned close turns again your money 
sir close turns again my money sir what all why if I 
must close then wept turns again I give it Paul close 
turns again the manor sir close turns again the manor 
hold close he cried turns again not that I cannot part 
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with that close and died pop ep one oct ed p two five 
three.”’ But let us go back to the Blue Book. 

‘Supposing the work to have commenced at twelve 
o'clock in the day, before eight in the evening all these 
operations are going on together, and the whirl, bustle, 
and Babylonish din of a printing-office are at their 
height. The banging of mallets, the sawing of “ furni- 
ture,” the creaking of the old press, the shuffling feet 
of messengers, the bawling of twenty voices, and the 
endless gabble of reading-boys in the little closets 
which abut upon the composing-rooms—all together 
form a concert of sweet sounds, which tells unfavour- 
ably upon the labour of him who has not sufficient 
power of abstraction to concentrate his attention upon 
what he is about. 

* At half-past nine or ten, the men begin to think 
about supper; and the old stagers, knowing the effects 
of night-work upon the system, are careful to victual 
their garrisons for the siege they have to undergo. 
For supper come smoking sheep’s-heads in halves, pork 
and mutton pies, “slap-bang” or boiled beef, and 
“ spotted dog”—a very marly species of plum-pudding 
—from the cook-shop, together with loaves of bread, 
pats of butter, and lumps of cheese, and the indispen- 
sable pots of foaming beer. The temptation to prolong 
this repast to an inconvenient length, is dissipated by 
the vision of the overseer flitting past the outskirts of 
the party, or by the sound of his voice in an adjoining 
room, at which the relics of the meal are swept aside, 
and the work resumed. ‘Towards midnight, there is 
another vision of the pewter Ganymede, who, walked 
completely off his legs by miles of burdensome stair- 
climbing, declares himself “dead-beat ;” and having 
dispensed the last allowance of nectar, vanishes with 
the determination to “go in for the horizontal in less 
than no time.” Under the impetus of supper, the work 
now progresses rapidly. For three or four hours there 
is neither pause nor relaxation; but towards two or three 
in the morning—the hour when “ deep sleep falleth upon 
men”—though there be no delay, there is a marked 
change in the character of the scene. The conversation, 
at first spirited and general, has flagged by degrees until 
every voice is hushed into silence, and the only sounds 
to be heard are those produced by the various operations 
of labour. Ihave often fancied, at such seasons, that I 
had derived some sort of refreshment from the compa- 
rative lull of a few hours, although they were hours of 
close application to a process not altogether mechanical 
—and that the body, which is as much the slave of 
habit as the mind, had actually undergone some resto- 
rative action, although defrauded of its natural rest. 
This may be a mere notion, though I don’t think so; 
but I leave it to wiser heads to determine the question, 
if it be worth determining. 

* Morning, dank, misty, and foggy, looks in upon the 
hot, smoky, and reeking den. By this time, the atmo- 
sphere of the series of black caverns in which business 
is carried on, is become disgustingly nauseous, as well 
as stiflingly hot. Notwithstanding the cold and raw 
weather without, the perspiration streams from every 
face within. The entire building is one huge vapour- 
bath of dismal stenches, from the rank steam of which 
the soot-black walls and ceilings glimmer with mois- 
ture. The most severe and inveterate catarrh is sweated 
out of the system, to be renewed with increased inten- 
sity at the first contact with the out-door air. As the 
dull wintry light steals on by slow degrees, the candles 
one by one disappear; and now a few of the hands 
who, from feeble health or advanced age, had been 
allowed to escape the night-work, re-occupy their 
frames. Coming in from the fresh air, they are struck 
aghast with the horrible odour which prevails, and 
make some attempts at ventilation; which being 
clamorously resisted the majority, they are com- 
pelled to relinquish. now comes to recruit 
our flagging energies, and the true value and virtues of 


while, the operations of the pressman or machinist, the 


hot coffee are brought home to many a thirsty con. 
science. After breakfast, most of us are lively and 
animated as ever, and the work goes on with unabated 
energy, except in the case of men past the meridian of 
life, who, by way of economising their strength, stick 
pretty fast to their stools. By eleven o’clock comes 
the Ganymede again, with his bunches of clean pots, 
but the same unwashed face as yesterday. “Beer, 
gentlemen !—gentlemen, beer!” meets the same ready 
response as usual. By and by the overseer passes 
round with a satisfied expression on his countenance, 
and we learn, from hints dropped to the clicker, that 
we are breaking the neck of the business, and shalj 
accomplish the undertaking in time if we “ look alive.” 
At one, all hands run off to dinner, but not without an 
admonition that time is precious. A return within the || 
hour is hardly to be expected; and a little tardiness at H 
this crisis, if not allowed, is wisely winked at by the 
managers. By half-past two, however, all are again in || 
their places, refreshed with a wash and a clean shave, 
and some few, perhaps, with a brief nap. But the rate 
of progress is sensibly diminished from that of the same 
hour on the previous day. When darkness comes on, 
and the candles are lighted, they burn red, emit a 
visible smoke, and do not give above half the light 
they would yield in a pure air. The five-o’clock tea |! 
has lost its refreshing qualities ; and when it is over, || 
we drag ourselves unwillingly from the sleepy fireside. | 
The tripping footfall of the boys and lads is trans- 
formed to the lounging, lethargic tread of the clod- 
hopper. Reading-boys and apprentices are missing 
from their places, and do not answer to their names 
when loudly called for, and at length are discovered 
snoring in some dark and out-of-the-way recess, 
whither they had stealthily slunk off to sleep. Men, 
too, here and there stretched under their frames, forget 
themselves, in the hope of being themselves forgot 
while they smuggle a surreptitious “forty winks.” 
Though generally discovered, they are allowed to lie 
for half an hour or so before they are “ kicked up,” and 
again set to work. 

‘Notwithstanding these and various other trifling 
drawbacks, before daylight dawns upon the second 
sleepless night, the whole of the formidable Blue Book 
is standing in type, and the corrections only remain to 
be done. As this process will furnish occupation but 
for a small number of hands, lots are now drawn for the 
liberty of going home to bed; and those who are lucky 
enough to win, start off without beat of drum, and 
leave their less fortunate companions to finish the 
business. A young fellow fresh from the country, 
when left in this predicament, presents but a sorry 
spectacle to the view. A vigil of, it may be, more than 
fifty hours, passed in an atmosphere that wou!d poison 
a vulture, has added twenty years to his aspect, and, 
indeed, he will never thoroughly regain his former look. 
He begins to wander in his speech—answers inco- 
herently to questions, and staggers about in a semi- 
somnolent state—and does the last necessary office to 
his last sheet more like a prize-fighter collecting his 
exhausted forces for the last “round” than anything 
else I can compare him to. When the concluding sheet 
is at length despatched to press, the readers crawl 
forth from their dusty cribs, and the composing-rooms 
are empty for the remainder of the day. In the mean- 


warehouseman and the bookbinders, have all gone on 
simultaneously with, or else followed so closely upon, 
those of the compositors, that by twelve o’clock in the 
day the Blue Book is born into the world, and a small 
but sufficient number of damp copies are in existence 
to lie upon the table of “ The House.”’ 

Such is the strange eventful history of a Blue Book 
—and such is a specimen, we trust not an average oue, 
of the London dens in which it is produced. If we had 
a little more space at our command, we should like to 
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give, as a companion, the history of a very different 
sort of work—the serial Romance so popular among the 

and the depraved. But for this, and many other 
remarkable pictures of real but little known life, we 
send the reader to the book itself. 


THE WEATHER IN 1852. 


Everysopy has remarked, that the weather of 1852 
was something singular. It was wet and boisterous 
|| almost throughout, and gave an impression that our 
|| climate had undergone a revolution. Before the year 
|| js quite out of remembrance, let us recall some of its 
|| meteorological features. 

|| Starting in our review from the commencement of 
|| the year, we find that from January | to February 9, 
|| the mean of the daily temperature was often in excess 
|} from 10 to 12 degrees—that is, warmer than the 
|| average—with south-west winds, and rain on twenty- 
| three days, the fall at certain places amounting to 
1 inch in twelve hours. At Ennis, the fall during 
|| January was more than 8 inches, and at Roscommon 
|| nearly 13 inches. The quarter, on the whole, was stormy ; 
|| no fewer than ten thunder-storms having occurred, 
| with frequent hail and snow, but in very small quan- 
|| tities. It is remarkable, that while, in the southern 
| half of England, the wind was generally from the south- 
|| west, it was from the north-east in the northern half 
}and in Scotland; and it was doubtless the conflict 
|| between these two currents that produced the storms. 
|| On the 10th February, the north-east wind obtained the 
mastery—the temperature fell, and continued at about 
| 1 degree below the average; the sky was swept clear of 
| clouds; and from this date till the end of March there 
were but six falls of rain, while the mercury in the 
barometer stood remarkably high. ‘The change of wind 
completely altered the character of the season; the air 
felt dry, harsh, and irritating; but although the tempe- 
rature fell below 32 degrees on seventy nights, the 
mean temperature of the quarter was slightly above 
the average of eighty years. The stream of air that 
passed over Greenwich measured 420 miles, averaging 
140 miles per month. 

Tu the second quarter, the same keen bitter weather 
continued, wearying invalids and those of sensitive 
organisation, and chilling the healthy into impatience. 
Eyes were directed towards weather-cocks many times 
in the day, with a feeling something like that of hope 
deferred ; and the opinion that our seasons have under- 
gone a change, was renewed and confirmed almost 
manimously. Day after day it kept on, surprising 
every one with its pertinacity, and giving us a specimen 
of what a north-east monsoon really is. This, indeed, 
| is said to be the explanation of the phenomenon: as 
| the Gulf-stream at times comes nearer than usual to 
| the shores of England, so does the monsoon extend its 
| limits into our latitudes, and bring us withering blasts 
= the bleak table-lands of Tatary and the wilds of 

Tia. 

With the exception of a sudden and brief visitation 
of warmth on the 14th April, welcomed as the breath 
of the sunny south, the cold continued till the 6th May. 
From the 7th to the 20th, there was a slight improve- 
ment; but after the 20th, the temperature fell lower 
than before, down to 4 degrees below the average, 
8 degrees colder than the previous quarter, and this 
persisted with little intermission till the end of June. 
How we wrapped ourselves up against the frigid wind, 
will be best remembered by those who suffered most 
from its influence. How weary we all were of the 
Perpetual blue sky, never relieved by a cloud! The 


sight was one that caused some people who were about 
going to Australia to alter their minds, for if a few | 
Weeks of cloudless azure were so ennuyant in England, | 
how could the eight or ten months of unbroken glare | 
be endured at the antipodes? Every month brought | 


with it a repetition of the sudden and extreme changes: 
the first two or three days of May were within 2 
degrees of being as cold as the coldest days of the 
winter quarter, while on the 9th, the thermometer 
shewed 71 degrees in the shade; then, again, towards 
the end of the month, the cold was very severe, with 
frosty nights. Unlike the former quarter, the mean 
temperature was below the average of eighty years, 
and on thirty-one nights the temperature fell below 
freezing. Snow fell at four or five places in the 
midiand and eastern counties during April; on the 
16th of the same month, the lilac was in flower in 
Jersey, not till the 15th May at Nottingham, and not 
before the 3lst May at Dunino, thus shewing the 
retardation caused by difference of latitude. At Green- 
wich, the amount of rain that fell during April was 
only half an inch; in June, it was more than four inches, 
double the usual average, and of this 2-4 inches fell in 
one continuous downpour, that lasted forty hours, on 
the 9th and 10th. Altogether, there were twenty-eight 
wet days in June, with blustrous winds from the 
south-west; and in such a succession of uncongenial 
weather, it was difficult to recognise the ‘ leafy month’ 
that poets sing about. 

The anomalies were, however, to become still more 
anomalous: at the beginning of July, the temperature 
made a sudden leap upwards; and on Sth July, the ther- 
mometer marked 90 degrees all over the kingdom, 
except on some high situations, in a few places near 
the sea, and parts beyond the fifty-fourth parallel. The 
mean temperature of that day was 14 degrees above 
the average; on the 6th, it was 12 degrees; and up 
to 2d August, the daily excess was rather more than 
5 degrees. Then the fluctuations recurred; and from 
the 3d to the 16th it was below the average of the 
quarter; on 17th August, it rose again; and up to 
llth September was more than 2 degrees above the 
average; after which it fell again to 2 degrees below, and 
the weather became cold. Taking the whole quarter, 
from July to the end of September, the mean tempera- 
ture, as observed at Greenwich, was rather more than 
a degree and a half above the average of eighty years. 
This fact alone will shew the proportion of cold, for with 
such an extreme of heat, we might have expected a far 
greater advance beyond the average. The wind-current 
measured 207 miles; and the amount of rain 10°7 
inches. Thunder-storms of the most terrific nature, 
with fierce and furious lightning, large hailstones, and 
torrents of rain, took place almost every day throughout 
July and August; in fact, the twenty-eight rainy days 
of June led off a series of pluvial phenomena, which, 
with few pauses, were repeated until the end of the 
year. Some of the rainfalls were most extraordinary — 
24 inches fell at Durham and Shields in five and 
a half hours; on the 25th July, 1 inch fell at Green- 
wich in fifteen minutes; again, at Shields, on 11th 
August, 3 inches in nineteen and a half hours; and 
again, from 26th to 29th September, 64 inches fell. 
Hail as big as walnuts came down repeatedly: in one 
instance, there was a fall of ice in large angular pieces; 
and on 20th September, snow fell on Ben Nevis, and 
the higher peaks of the Grampians. 

In the storms of this quarter, we had examples of the 
phenomena that take place in the tropical regions. On 
many occasions, the water came down in sheets and 
streams, not in the succession of drops to which we are 
accustomed. 

Wide rent, the clouds 

Poured a whole flood; and yet, its flame unquenche, 

Th’ unconquerable lightning struggled through, 

Ragged and fierce. . . . . 

Followed the loosened aggravated roar, 

Enlarging, deepening, mingling ; peal on peal 

Crushed horrible, convulsing heaven and earth. 

Furious and destructive floods were the consequence 
of the frequent and excessive rain: the inundations in 
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the of Severn and Teme on 5th September, were | summer quarter—a hail-storm fell in July ; 2 novel 
among the first, speedily followed by others of equal or | sight to the settlers, many of whom were reminded, by | 


greater violence in different parts of the kingdom, 


destroying and damaging property to a large amount. | the 


In the districts untouched by floods, the crops suffered 
greatly from the heavy rains, and the harvest was 
fatally delayed. The mischief was not confined to 
Britain, for France, Germany, and Switzerland were 
visited by terrific floods ; roads were washed away near 
Chamouni; the Rhine rose thirteen feet above its 
highest known water-mark, burst the levee at Stras- 
burg, and overflowed the country for miles around; 
Etna was in violent eruption about the end of August ; 
earthquakes were felt in many places; the world 
appeared to be getting out of joint in reality. 

The last quarter of the year brought no indications of 
the elements resuming thcir normal course and charac- 
ter: the low temperature prevailed till the 19th October, 
from which date, up to the 30th, a series of fluctuations 
followed, and then a change took, place; the tempera- 
ture and remarkably warm, so much so, 
that the period will remain among the most striking 
phenomena of meteorology. According to the returns 
published at Greenwich, the temperature of the latter 
end of 1852 was higher, and continued longer than in 
any other corresponding three months on record. The 
figures of the observations afford the best evidence of 
the fact. The. mean temperature of November was 
48-9, being 6} degrees above the average of eighty 
years; only once in that long period has it been 
exceeded—namely, in 1818, when the temperature of 
the month was 49 December shewed a still 
greater excess—the mean was 47-6, or 83 beyond the 
average, making it the warmest December ever known 
—that is, within the retrospective range of our observa- 
tions. The nearest approach was a mean temperature 
of 46°8 in December 1806. On the continent, it was 
similarly mild; observers in Austria found it to be 
the warmest autumn within the present century; at 
St Petersburg, the weather was soft, gloomy, and rainy 
at Christmas, instead of being characterised by deep 
snows and intense frost, as is usual at that season. In 
Montenegro, too, according to the foreign correspondent 
of the 7imes, the advance of Omer Pacha was greatly 
facilitated by the genial weather. Shrubs and plants 
burst into bloom; primroses were abundant in the 
latter half of December; vegetation was green and 
lively on our banks and hedgerows ; and such was the 
number of flowers blooming in the open air, that a 
lady in Hampshire gathered thirty-one different sorts, 
and sent them to a friend as a bouquet. Overcoats 
were at a discount, and every one began to believe that 
we were going to have a winter without cold. 

But, with all this, there was incessant rain, and heavy 
withal ; in some parts, more rain fell during the three 


months than in a whole year at the established average. | far do 


The annual average rainfall in England is from 28 to 
80 inches; the excess of 1852 may be judged of from 
the fact, that in Devonshire and Cornwall, the fall 
amounted to 50 inches nearly ; most inland places had 
from 30 to 40 inches; while at North Shields and at 
Stonyhurst (Lancashire), the fall was more than 58 
inches. With these facts before us, it is not difficult 
to account for the wide-spread autumn-floods, that 
came, as it were, to put the finishing stroke to the 
summer inundations, carrying distress and disease into 
the houses of thousands of the population. 

In other parts of the world, people had reason to 
say: ‘The rain, it raineth every day ;’ the dry diggings 
of California were abundantly deluged; and at the 
other end of the American continent, an earthquake in 
Chili kept up the series of inexplicable disturbances. 
And being at the antipodes appears to have made but 
little difference, for the accounts from Australia state 
the last winter to have been very wet—the winter in 
that country, it will be remembered, corresponds to our 


its making the ground white, of the wintry aspect of || 
untry. 
To return—during part of December, 10} inches of 
rain fell in the region round Windermere, causing such || 
deep and sudden floods in the valleys of the hill dis. | 
tricts, that the people had to scramble for their lives to | 
the house-tops, or to climb trees, till the waters subsided, || 
The Lake-country, generally, was severely visited; the | 
prodigious rainfalls of January 1851 appear to have | 
been perfectly harmless in comparison; in that month, | 
nearly 29 inches fell at Seathwaite, in Borrowdale, and | 
nearly 39 inches on the Stye; a greater quantity, in |) 
one month, was never before registered in Britain,.|! 
The rains of 1852, however, owing to their universal 
diffusion, were more injurious. In Ireland, there was not 
more than twenty-four hours’ cessation of rain from the || 
1st of October till near the end of December, which was || 
regarded as extraordinary even in Dublin, where the 
number of rainy-days in a year is 208; in London, the 
number is 178—snowfalls included in both instances, 
During December, too, we had frightful thunder-storms 
and furious hurricanes; and the last week of the year 
produced a melancholy catalogue of wreck and disaster, 
We thus see that 1852 presents a strikingly anomalous 
character—one that it will be difficult to account for. 
Notwithstanding the great rainfall, some of our philo- 
sophers say, that the quantity has not more than sufficed 
to make up for previous dry seasons; and that, had it 
not come, our underground supplies might have been 
exhausted. It is certain that many wells and springs 
are now flowing which had long been dry; and it is also 
certain that, before long, we shall have explanations of 
the extraordinary phenomena presented to us in the 
course of the t year. The Meteorological Society 
and the British Association will take up the subject, 
and the physical causes will be diligently looked for. 
The researches already made shew a more intimate 
connection among different countries meteorologically 
than has hitherto been supposed ; observers in numerous 
stations are busy recording and discussing facts; the 
minds to generalise them are not wanting; and we may 
look forward with reasonable hope, that the laws of the 
weather will be comprehended and elucidated. 


MONSIEUR TRICTRAC. 


For nearly thirty years, Baptiste Pyrrhonien was 
landlord of La Belle Espérance, a pretty little hostel 
near Fontainebleau. Baptiste was a fat man, with a 
dull eye and a big nose. It took three good yards to |, 
cireumscribe his huge corpus. His voice was as deep 
as a well; and when it was about to give words to his 
thoughts, you might hear it gurgling and struggling 
wn. 


One beautiful evening, in a summer not very long 
past, while Baptiste was sitting in his bergeau, smokinz 
his pipe, his attention was attracted by the clatter of 
hoofs on the highway. A horseman rode rapidly up, 
and stopped at his door. Baptiste waddled forth at the 
top of his speed, touched his cap to the traveller, and 
held the bridle whilst he dismounted. The stranger 
descended to terra firma in a very awkward fashion; 
never had Baptiste seen a man get off his horse 80 
clumsily ; indeed, had not he himself held out his han1 
with dexterous promptitude, the traveller’s head would 
have touched the ground before his feet. 

‘Confound you! what are you doing?’ cried the 
clumsy one in a rage, as if Baptiste were the caus? 
of his maladresse. 

‘Pardon, monsieur, ’ murmured Baptiste, 
with a bow, which told the other that notwithstanding 
he had taken a great liberty, he should be excused. — 

*To the stable with him!’ cried the traveller, tossing 
his hand towards his steed, which appeared to have 
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| heen subjected to severe exercise. ‘Rub him down; 

| give him beans and hay; and put a bucket of water 

near him, so that he may drink when he likes. Take 
t care of him.’ 

‘Bien, monsieur!’ And Baptiste handed the animal 
to his gargon d’écurie, and gave him instructions with 
great state. 

‘Holla! I forgot. Off with the bags, and bring them 
after me.’ A couple of bags were detached from the 
saddle, and carried into the bar of La Belle Espérance, 
| whither the traveller had slowly proceeded, walking 
| laboriously and painfully, as if jaded by long riding. 
‘Monsieur Trictrac! Trictrac—Trictrac—Trictrac 
|| —a remarkably odd name,’ muttered Baptiste, as he 
spelled a card attached to one of the bags. 

‘Odd! What’s the matter with it?’ exclaimed the 
| traveller, whose sharp ear had caught the aside. ‘Come, 
|| come ; don’t take my name in vain, or I shall be angry !’ 
|| ‘Pardon, monsicur!’ exclaimed Baptiste as before, 
| a little flushed at finding himself in collision with so 
|| mettlesome a gentleman. M. Trictrac was a very 
|| elegantly-built young man, petit and slender, with 
| a profusion of rich brown hair, and an effeminate voice. 
Of his features, Baptiste could not see much, for he 
held a laced handkerchief over his mouth; but a pair 
of bright black eyes, restless and piercing, seemed to 
shoot their lightning glances on all and everything at 
the same time. 

‘Warm weather, said Baptiste, eyeing his guest 
dubiously. 

‘IT should think you felt it so!’ returned M. Trictrae, 
| scanning the landlord’s vast corporation with a saucy 
|| air. Baptiste was not pleased. 

‘A very host of hosts,’ continued M. Trictrac. 
hundred hosts rolled into one!’ 

Baptiste’s red nose blazed. ‘Can I do anything for 
you, monsieur ?’ asked he haughtily. 

‘Yes, you can. Shew me a room where I may sleep, 
and when I am there, send me bread, and meat, and 
wine. Come! vite, vite!’ There was an impcrious- 
|| ness in M. Trictrac’s manner, which actually had the 
| effect of expediting the movements of the solemn 
Baptiste; and when the former was happily got into 
his chamber, and a repast set before him, the worthy 
| landlord sat down with the air of a man harassed 
beyond endurance, and bade his wife give him a cup of 
wine, and fetch his pipe from the bergeau, where he had 
laid it down on the arrival of his new guest, for he 
could not stir more. 

The pipe was no sooner brought and relighted, 
|| however, than M. Trictrac’s bell was rung violently. 
| ‘Mon Dieu! It is too bad!’ groaned Baptiste. 

‘I will go,’ said his wife. 
| ‘Thou go!’ cried Baptiste with great scorn. 
will affright thee beyond recovery !’ 

Baptiste hobbled up the stairs, which creaked loudly 
beneath his weight. M. Trictrac wanted the saddle- 
|| bags. Baptiste descended to the bar, took up the bags, 
and thus laden reascended. 

Pierre Savon the barber, and Jacques Menublé the 
miller, came in to smoke their evening pipes with Host 
Baptiste, as their custom was. ‘To them was related 
the story of the new guest—how he came, riding as if 
for the life of him; how giddily he descended from his 
horse; how he abused Baptiste, and ordered him right 
and left; what an extraordinary name he had; how 
quickly he started into choler at the mention of it. 
‘And now,’ continued Baptiste, ‘I have but just left 
him, and the moment I was outside the door, he turned 
the key with a violent hand, and locked himself in. 
“Bon soir, monsieur!” said I. “Bon diable!” quoth 
he, enraged e’en at civility.’ 

‘Trictrac! I warrant he is of my calling—a brave 
miller!’ said Jacques Menublé, laughing at his own joke. 

‘Take care what you are about, Host Baptiste,’ 
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riously. ‘This looks mighty suspicious. If the police 
pay you a visit all along of this man, don’t say I haven’t 
warned you!’ 

‘Bah!’ rumbled Baptiste scornfully, though ob- 
viously alarmed at the idea. 

‘It’s no joke to harbour a criminal—as I warrant 
this man is, from what you tell me,’ continued Barber 
Savon. 

‘Maybe, he had a hand in the goings-on at Lyon,’ 
conjectured Jacques Menuble. 

Thus the trio continued chatting, as they smoked 
their tobacco and sipped their wine. ‘The night 
advanced. As it grew dark, the lamp was lighted. 
The dame and the rest of the household retired to rest. 
M. Trictrac furnished an exciting topic for the three 
cronies: busied in speculations respecting him, they 
remained with Baptiste until long past the usual hour. 
When at length they prepared to depart, they dis- 
covered that it was raining heavily, and so returned, 
and recommenced smoking and talking, resolving to 
wait till the storm was over. A vivid flash of lightning 
eclipsed for a moment the feeble rays of the lamp; 
the thunder-clap that followed seemed as if it would 
shatter the little hostel. A violent summer-tempest 
ensued. The trio, weary and awe-stricken, ceased 
their talk, and sat listening in silence to the hurly-burly 
of the elements. As the thunder continued to roll in 
frequent peals, quick and heavy footsteps were heard 
overhead. M. Trictrac could not sleep, it appeared. 
Baptiste wondered whether his fiery guest were rating 
the weather. At anyrate, it was very unpleasant— 
enough to make any one fidgety and nervous—to hear, 
amidst thunder, lightning, wind, and rain, the incessant 
sound of footsteps, as of a person pacing hither and 
thither, agitated and restless. 

* Hark !’ exclaimed Pierre Savon all at once, starting 
forward with a face dismally pale. 

‘What ?’ 

‘Listen! Again and agsia.’ 
attentively, but heard nothing. 
said Pierre; ‘ but no—there!’ 

The low and mournful sound of a distant horn, seem- 
ing to come from the forest behind the house, was now 
plainly distinguished by all. As they continued to 
listen, the sound, which was repeated at short intervals, 
became more and more distinct, as if whoever produced 
it were rapidly approaching. 

Apparently, M. Trictrac heard the sounds also, for 
he ceased his agitated promenade, and opened his 
window. And what was the astonishment of the three 
listeners, when, as if in response to a sustained note from 
the distance, they heard the sound of a horn issuing, 
sharp and clear, from the chamber of the strange guest! 
Thoughts of conspiracy, revolution, robbery, rapine, 
and everything horrible, took possession of the trio; 
and each involuntarily rose to his feet as the loud notes 
streamed from the window of M. Trictrac. The sound 
of approaching hoofs, as of several horses urged to the 
top of their speed, was presently distinguished, and 
shortly afterwards four horsemen stopped in front of 
the house. 

Almost beside himself with astonishment and alarm, 
Baptiste hastily extinguished the candle and went to 
the window. The storm had ceased—the clouds were 
tearing wildly away—it grew lighter every instant. 

One of the horsemen, who kept himself somewhat in 
advance of the rest, doffed his cap, and bowed towards 
M. Trictrac’s window, at which, no doubt, that individual 
had stationed himself. 

‘You are come! it is well; and you see I am here 
also,’ said M. Trictrac. 

‘Ten thousand thanks! Oh, how shall I repay thee ?” 
exclaimed the horseman in a tone of passionate grati- 
tude. ‘Did Inot swear that nought should make me 
break my word? and, behold, here I am, in spite of 


The others listened 
‘It has ceased now,’ 


chirped Pierre Savon, shaking his little head myste- 


thunder, lightning, wind, and rain!’ 
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‘Oo devotion’—— 

* Ay, it is real! and strengthened by this night ten- 
| thousandfold. Come what may, they ne’er shall make 

me leave thee. None but thyself shall drive me from 

thee—and thou wilt not, I know. O light of love! 
this merry scheme shall seal our fates in joy! What 
say you—is’t to-morrow ?’ 

*Is’t to-morrow ?’ 

* To-morrow !’ 

* To-morrow ?’ 

‘Why, yes; thou know’st it is to-morrow. By thine 
own setting "tis to-morrow; by right it is to-morrow; 
Providence hath helped us on, and by luck it shall be 
to-morrow.’ 

The speaker spurred his steed, and moved close to 
the house, as near to M. Trictrac’s window as possible, 
and the two continued to talk in a lower tone, so that 
Baptiste could hear no more. Presently the horsemen 
rode away as rapidly as they had come, and M. Trictrac 
closed his window. 

All this was owe | mysterious to the cronies, but 
the night was too far advanced to talk over it at present, 
so they bade Baptiste adieu, and crept homewards ; and 
Jacques Menublé waked his wife to tell the story of 

Notwithstanding his long vigil, Baptiste was awake 
and stirring betimes the next morning, anxiously waiting 
to hear M. Trictrac’s bell ring, feeling eager to see that 
gentleman after the occurrences of the preceding night. 
But the hours crept slowly on—seven, eight, nine, and 
no bell was rung. Baptiste grew fidgety. Ten, eleven, 
still no summons. Baptiste was in the highest state 
of nervous excitement. M. Trictrac, however, was 
certainly awake, for he could hear him moving about 
now and then. Had he not been so fat, the anxious 
landlord would have crept up, and peeped through the 
keyhole; but as it was, his weight always set the stairs 
creaking at such a rate that an attempt at caves- 
dropping was sure of discovery. In the midst of his 
perplexity, a noise was heard in the road. Baptiste 
hurried to the door. ‘Two handsome carriages, in 
which were several ladies and gentlemen, and each 
drawn by four fine mettlesome steeds, drew up before 
the house. Host Baptiste hardly knew whether he 
stood upon his head or his feet, he was so flurried and 


proud. 


A gentleman, whom Baptiste recognised as the young 
Comte de Beaujois, alighted from the first carriage. 
Baptiste made his very best bow. 

*You have a guest here, I believe—a person who 
arrived yesterday evening?’ 

Baptiste bowed again. It was so. 

‘Pray give word to that same guest that Beaujois is 
come—is waiting.’ 

Baptiste hobbled up the stairs to the chamber of M. 
Trictrac. He had hardly knocked at the door ere it 
was opened. What a sight met the eyes of the amazed 
Baptiste! Had he not held hard by the rail, he would 
have assuredly fallen and rolled down the stairs. Lo! 
whilst he was expecting to see the slim little figure, and 
to hear the sharp authoritative voice of M. Trictrac, an 
excessively handsome and elegantly-dressed young lady 
came forth from the chamber. Passing him quickly, 
with a bright and saucy smile, she was down the stairs 
before Baptiste could turn round. was no one 
in the chamber: M. Trictrac had vanished. Upon the 
table lay the empty saddle-bags and a horn, and strewn 
about the room were various articles of apparel—the 
very same in which the mysterious Trictrac was 
arrayed the day before. 

After a rapid embrace betwixt Comte Beaujois and 
the mysterious fair one, he handed her, with a delighted 
and gallant air, into the carriage, took his place by her 
side, and the whole corttge had driven off before 
Baptiste had descended. 


*Diable!’ cried he. ‘Ten francs—not a sou paid, | 
But there’s the horse in the stable—that’s something!’ | 
Baptiste was like a man in a dream: he could || 
understand nothing. 

An hour afterwards, another traveller rode up with || 
frenzied haste to the door of La Belle Espérance, 4 || 
tall elderly gentleman dismounted hurriedly from his | 
foaming and panting steed, and strode into the bar, | 
He appeared agitated to a degree of tion. I 

‘Host, a word with you!’ cried he in a voice which | 
made Baptiste shake in his shoes. ‘ Don’t try to play || 
any tricks with me, or I’ll shoot you!’ and he drewa | 


excuse. Do as I bid you, or as surely as I am | 
en by rage and misery, I’ll blow your brains | 
out!’ 
‘There is no one in the house at present. Monsieur || 
may search. The person who came yesterday departed || 
this morning,’ said Baptiste with most unwonted | 
velocity of utterance. i| 
‘Mon Dieu! If you are deceiving me, I'll make 
you rue it!’ i 
‘He—she—he has left his horse here, and will call | 
for it, Isuppose, by and by—your excellency had better || 
wait awhile.’ 1] 
‘Left a horse? Let me see it.’ 
Baptiste hurried to the stable, followed by the furious | 


gentleman. 

‘My own Carlo!’ exclaimed the latter, as he patted || 
the horse’s neck with a nervous and agitated hand. | 
‘Host, I will wait as you advise.’ 

It was not very long before the cortdge spoken of || 
above was descried in the distance returning towards 
the hostel. Baptiste pointed it out to the angry gentle- || 
man, 2nd narrated the circumstances under which he 
had before seen it. ‘The latter retired into the stable, | 
expecting it would stop, and that the horse would be | 
taken away. It came up, however, and drove on || 
without pausing. With an exclamation of fury, he 
mounted his own jaded steed, and rode in pursuit. 
Baptiste watched in profound astonishment. 

The carriages stopped. ‘The pursuer presented his 
pistol at the head of the Comte de Beaujois. The 
ladies screamed. Comte Beaujois stood up in the 
carriage, took off his hat, and bowed low to him who 
appeared to menace his life. It was a moment of deep 
excitement. The gentlemen who were with Beaujois 
stood up, and a parley ensued betwixt them and the 
one on horseback, accompanied by abundant gesticula-’ 
tion. Presently the whole party turned back, alighted, 
and entered the house of Baptiste. All seemed much 
agitated. No sooner was he of the pistol inside 
Baptiste’s little room, than Comte Beaujois and the 
lady of Trictrac reminiscence threw themselves at his 
feet, imploring forgiveness, and praying that he would 
not mar their happiness—that he would not frown 
when Heaven seemed to smile. The other ladies and 
gentlemen, all of whom were young and of distin- 
guished appearance, supported the prayer with much 
warmth and earnestness. For some time, it was all in 
vain. At length, however, after a long and agitated 
silence, he to whom the appeals were made held out 
his right hand to Beaujois, and placing his left upon 
the head of the young lady, whose tears were flowing 
fast, said: ‘ Daughter, I forgive you!’ 


The strange marriage of the dashing Comte Beaujois 
with Julia, daughter of General Marenton, is Baptiste 
Pyrrhonien’s stock tale. Never was a reckless scheme 
more daringly carried out than by the resolute soi 
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disant M. Trictrac—never was an infuriated parent 
more cleverly and completely subdued and propitiated ; 
and many years of happiness have already rewarded 
the adventurous spirit of the Comte and Comtesse 
Beaujois. ‘No wonder,’ Baptiste always remarks with 
a smile, ‘that Monsieur Trictrac got off his horse so 
clumsily !’ 


GENERAL DUBOURG. 


|| Genera Dusnovurc—a curious floating wreck of the 
| ¢amult in Paris which dethroned Charles X.—seems to 
| be what is called ‘a character.’ Certainly in no country 
but France could such a personage have risen into notice, 
or found scope for his great abilities. ‘The correspondents 
of the London papers have lately been sending from Paris 
accounts of the general, who does not appear to be in the 
best circumstances. The following is the popular story :— 
‘About ten o’clock in the morning of the 29th of July 
1830, and when the fate of the monarchy of the Restoration 
yas all but decided, a man, about the middle height, and 
of an energetic and stern cast of countenance, was seen 
parading the Boulevards and the most public places of the 
capital. He was dressed in the uniform of a general- 
officer, and was followed by an immense crowd of men, 
women, and children, many of whom were armed, and who 
| saluted him with cries of “Vive le Général Dubourg !” 
Yet, notwithstanding the military title thus given him, and 
his warlike costume, he passed unknown and unrecognised 
by the troops. Dubourg had no claim to the one or the 
other. He was an operative, and his transformation into 
amilitary officer of rank was owing to one of those tours 
de main which revolutionists are so skilled in, and the 
theory of which was so frankly and so succinctly expounded 
by M. Ledru-Rollin during the state trials of Bourges in 
1849. The idea of improvising a general proceeded from 
one of the editors of the Constitutionnel of that day, and 
his temporary outfit was contributed by the joint liberality 
of an old clothesman of the Rue St Honoré and the pro- 
perty-men of the Opera Comique. To the former, he was 
indebted for his costume; and to one of the actors of the 
latter, for his epaulettes, sword, and spurs. Dubourg had 
placed himself at the head of the first band he met; and, 
like Henry IV., his white plume served them as a rallying 
sign in the path of honour. “Who is General Dubourg?” 
was asked on every side; no one could give an explanation, 
for his name was then heard of for the first time. No 
matter; the humorous novelty of the thing amused the 
crowd, and from one end of the line to the other, nothing 
was heard but the shout of “Vive le Général Dubourg !” 
The thing was done on the same principle that, on such 
occasions, men are dressed up as soldiers of the line or as 
National Guards—to make it appear to the people that the 
armed force has fraternised with the revolted: and in the 
present instance, much was expected from the fact of a 
general-officer having abandoned the government. The 
andacity of General Dubourg carried him through. He 
proceeded, still followed by his body-guard, to the Haétel 
de Ville, where the general condescended to establish his 
-quarters; and in a few minutes after, the tri-color 
flag floated from the roof. One of his first acts, was to 
issue orders for a black flag to be hoisted alongside of the 
other, and “ France shall preserve this sad emblem,” cried 

| the general, “until she has recovered her freedom.” 
| ‘The monarchy fell, and the government of July was 
i installed. General Dubourg did not forget his claim to 
| the gratitude of the new powers: he demanded that 
the rank conferred on him by the joint sovereignty of 
the Constitutionnel, the old clothesman, and the actor 
of the Opera Comique, should be confirmed by the new 
|| government; and his request was complied with. Com- 
paratively high on the list of generals of brigade will 
be found the name of Dubourg, who no doubt is the 
same; his commission bears date 2d October 1830, but 
it must be said that neither the words Grand Cross nor 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour (like those who 
precede, or the many who follow) figure by his name. 
Mere rank without the means of becomingly supporting it 


were toa but poor honour, and so General Dubourg 
thought. He made a claim for 42,000 francs, not precisely 
for his personal risk or services in the streets, but as com- 
pensation for his outlay in the purchase of horses, 


arms, 
&c., for the combatants of the 29th of July. A royal 
ordinance of the 3d of December 1830, named a ission 


to examine the claim. It was under consideration for a 
month, and rejected on the ground of its being impossible 
to justify it, and moreover, of not being within the powers 
of the commission. General Dubourg addressed himself to 
the Minister of the Interior, and the minister issued an 
order to the same commission to reconsider its decision. 
The commission complied, and now found that the claim 
of 42,000 franes was a just one—that the exceptional 
circumstances in which the general was placed exempted 
him from the provisions of the law of the 30th of August 
1830, passed to regulate similar claims—in fact, that a 
point should be stretched in his favour; and, finally, the 
commission recommended the claim to be paid in full. 
The Parliamentary Committee, however, thought other- 
wise; they considered that the money was demanded on 
account of services rendered rather than as a compensation 
for losses, and proposed the rejection of this latter part of 
the proposition of the minister. They were then voted on 
aecount of special services, and the government limited 
itself to pay to General Dubourg the annual sum of 2000 
francs out of the secret service-money. 

‘ This military pension was, however, interrupted by the 
Revolution of February; and the general again presented 
his claim for the original 42,000 franes. It was rejected 
by the Minister of the Interior in 1850, and it was from 
this decision that General Dubourg appealed to the 
Council of State. After hearing counsel on both sides, 
that body finally rejected the claim; and General Dubourg 
is now, with the difference of having twenty-two years 
more on his back, in the same position he was in on the 
28th of July 1830. The case is one of those curious ones 
that only occur in times of revolution. It was said at the 
time of Dubourg’s first coming before the world, that he was 
an Irishman.’ Whether this be the case, it would be difficult 
to decide; and it must be left in doubt till the general 
favours the world with his autobiography. 


SELLING CHICKENS TO THE LEGISLATURE, 


Wutte the legislature of Missouri was in session, a few 
years ago, a green fellow from the country came to Jefferson 
to sell some chickens. He had about two dozen, all of 
which he had tied by the legs to a string, and this being 
divided equally, and thrown over his horse or his shoulder, 
formed his mode of conveyance, leaving the fowls with their 
heads hanging down, with little else of them visible except 
their naked legs, and a promiscuous pile of outstretched 
wings and ruffied feathers. After several ineffectual efforts 
to dispose of his load, a wag to whom he made an offer of 
sale, told him that he did not want chickens himself, but 
perhaps he could sell them at a large stone-house over 
there (the Capitol) ; that there was a man over there buying 
for the St Louis market, and no doubt he could find a 
ready sale, 

The delighted countryman started, when his informer 
stopped him. ‘Look here,’ says he; ‘when you get over there, 
go up stairs, and then turn to the left. The man stops in 
the large room. You will find him sitting down at the other 
end of the room, and now engaged with a number of 
fellows buying chickens. If a man at the door should stop 
you, don’t mind him. He has got chickens himself for sale, 
and tries to prevent others from selling theirs. Don’t mind 
him, but go right ahead.’ 

Following the directions, our friend soon found himself 
at the door of the Hall of Representatives. ‘To open it 
and enter was the work of a moment. ‘Taking from his 
shoulder the string of chickens, and giving them a shake 
to freshen them, he commenced his journey towards the 
Speaker's chair, the fowls in the meantime expressing, from 
the half-formed crow to the harsh quaark, their bodily 
presence, and their sense of bodily , 

‘I say, sir’ Here he had advanced about a half-dozen 
steps down the aisle, when he was seized by Ma-Sackson, 
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clerk’s desk. 

* What are you doing here with these chickens? Get out, 
sir, get out,’ whispered the door-keeper. 

* No you don't, though ; you don’t come that game over 
me, You've got chickens yourself for sale: get out yourself, 
and let me sell mine. I say, sir (in a louder tone to the 
Speaker), are you buying chickens here to-day? I’ve got 
some prime ones here.’ And he held up his string, and 
shook his fowls, until their music made the walls echo. ‘ Let 
me go, sir (to the door-keeper); let me go, I say. Fine 
large chickens (to the Speaker) ; only six bits a dozen.’ 

*Where’s the t-at-arms ?’ roared the Speaker. 
* Take that man out.’ 

* Now don't, will you? I ain't hard to trade with. You 
let me go (to the door-keeper); you've sold your chickens, 
now let me have a chance. I say, sir (to the Speaker in a 
louder voice), are you buying chickens to’—— 

* Go ahead!’ ‘ At him again!’ ‘ That’s right!’ whispered 
some of the Opposition members, who could command 
gravity enough to speak. ' 

* I say, sir (in a louder tone to the Speaker)—cuss your 
pictures, let me go—fair play—two to one ain't fair (to the 
Speaker and serjeant-at-arms); let me go. I say, sir, you 
up there (to the Speaker), you can have ‘em for six bits! 
won't take a cent less. Take ’em home, and eat ’em myself 
before I'll take -—— Drat your hides! don’t shove so hard, 
will you? you'll hurt ‘em chickens, and they have had a 
travel of it to-day, anyhow. I say, you sir, up there’-—— 

Here the voice was lost by the closing of the door, An 
adjournment was moved and carried; and the members, 
almost frantic with mirth, rushed out to find our friend in 
high altercation with the door-keeper about the meanness 
of selling his own chickens, and letting nobody else sell 
theirs; adding that, ‘if he could just see that man up there 
by himself, he’d be bound they could make a trade, and 
that no man could afford to raise chickens for less than 
six bits.’ 

The members bought his fowls by a pony purse, and our 


friend left the Capitol, saying as he went down the stairs : 
‘Well, this is the roughest place for selling chickens 


that ever 1 come across, sure.’-—. paper. 


IMPROVED RETURNS FROM THE RAILWAYS. 
A statement of the weekly published traffic of eleven of 
the principal railways, for the twenty-six weeks ending 
26th December 1852, which has been drawn up for private 
circulation, by Mr Reynolds, accountant of the Great 
Northern, strikes us a good deai as indicating the improved 
prospects both of railways and of the country, We should 
not indeed have adverted to such a document, if it did 
not serve as a convincing proof of the rapidly advancing 
prosperity of England at the present moment. It appears 
from this paper, that the returns from all the eleven 
railways in the summer weeks of 1851, excepting a few, 
greatly exceeded those of the corresponding weeks of 
1852—a fact which is readily accounted for by the extraor- 
dinary amount of travelling created at the earlier period 
by the Exhibition. But when we come to the middle of 
October, a remarkable change takes place. The receipts 
of 1852 after that period, in every railway, greatly exceed 
those of the corresponding weeks of 1851. We find, on 
the London and North-western, an advance of L.2000, 
L.3000, L.4000, and even L.5000 on some weeks. On other 
lines, the advances are in proportion. And the general con- 
sequence is, that on the Midland, Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
Eastern Counties, York ahd North Midland, York Newcastle 
and Berwick, and the Great Northern—six of the cleven 
—there is an increase on the totals of the half-year ’52, a 
result which no one could have anticipated as to happen 
in the year immediately following on the Exhibition. 
ANECDOTE OF A CROCODILE. 

The Indians told us, that at San Fernando scarcely a 
year passes without two or three grown-up persons, 
particularly women who fetch water from the river, being 
drowned by these carnivorous reptiles. They related to 
us the history of a young girl of Uritucu, who, by singular 
intrepidity and presence of mind, saved herself from the 


jaws of a crocodile. When she felt herself seized, 
sought the eyes of the animal, and plunged her fingers j 
them with such violence, that the pain forced the crocodile 
to let her go, after having bitten off the lower part of her I 
left arm. The girl, notwithstanding the enormous quantity || 
of blood she lost, reached the shore, swimming with the | 
hand that stillremained to her. In those desert countries, | 
where man is ever wrestling with nature, discourse daily | 
turns on the best means that may be employed to escape | 
from a tiger, a boa, or a crocodile ; every one prepares || 
himself in some sort for the dangers that may await him, | 
* Iknew,’ said the young girl of Uritucu coolly, ‘ that the 
cayman lets go his hold if you push your fingers into his 
eyes.’ Long after my return to Europe, I learned that jn 
the interior of Africa the negroes know and practise the 
same means of defence. Who does not recollect with || 
lively interest, Isaac, the guide of the unfortunate Mungo 
Park, who was seized twice by .a crocodile, and twice || 
escaped from the jaws of the monster, having succeeded || 
in thrusting his fingers into the creature’s eyes while 
under water? The African Isaac and the young American || 
girl owed their safety to the same presence of mind, || 
and the same combination of ideas.—Humboldt’s Personal || 
Narrative. 


‘INNER AFRICA OPENED, | 


Wirn reference to the question mentioned in No. 470, | 
touching the snow-clad mountains of Africa, we have l 
received the following communication from Lieutenant W. || 
Ii. Church, R.N., in charge of the Admiralty Survey of || 
the south-west coast of Ireland. Lieutenant Church must || 
be considered very competent authority on the subject, | 
having been engaged for seven years in the Admiralty 
Survey of the African coast :— | 

‘With respect to snow-clad mountains, perpetual or || 
otherwise, in the equatorial regions of Africa, one fact is | 
preferable to 4 boat-load of opinions ; 1 therefore desire to | 
inform you, that when employed as assistant-surveyor in 
Her Majesty’s Steamer Etna, under the command of | 
Captain Alexander Vidal, surveying in the Bight of Biafra, | 
in February and March 1836, I beheld the mountain ef | 
Cameroons capped with snow. This magnificent mountain, | 
rising quickly from the coast-line, ih the bottom of the bight, |, 
just eastward of the low flat Delta of the Quorra (Niger?), || 
to the height of 13,000 feet, at the distance of about sixteen || 
or seventeen qniles inland, was beautifully capped with 
snow on our arrival in the neighbourhood: it vanished, to || 
the best of my recollection, in March; but as I have not || 
my journal of the voyage by me, I cannot be exactly sure || 
as to the date. Now, the latitude of the Cameroons 
Mountain (4 degrees 24 minutes north) is nearly the same |) 
as that of the mountains described by Krapf and Rebmann; 
and the sun was no very great distance from its zenith at || 
the time in question; and 1 cannot conceive why doubt || 
should be thrown on the statement of the travellers, that | 
lofty snow-topped mountains exist in the place mentioned 
by them. Nor is it at all paradoxical to suppose, that they 
might be amongst the fountain-heads of the Nile. The 
splendid mountain of the Cameroons, which I mentivned, 
is one noble head of a series, coming from the north-east, 
we know not how far, which here meets the sea in the |, 
Bight of Biafra—submerges—again appearing in a south- |, 
west-by-south direction (true), in the islands of Fernando 
Po, Prince’s, St Thomas, and Anabon. Fernando Po is | 
also a magnificent mountain—its highest peak rising to 
about 10,000 feet above the sea. Both it and the Cameroons || 
Mountain appear very much like voleanic cones. Fernando 
Po Peak, from some directions, appears nearly as sharp as 
the Peak of Tenerife. On the summit of the last-mentioned, |) 
I have observed the lat. barometric height— round of || 
angles to the other Canaries, &c.’ 
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